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THE OUTLOOK FOR THEOLOGY * 


By Frepertck C. Grant, Berkeley Divinity School _ 


It is the veriest commonplace to say that the Christian religion 
is today confronted with problems that never confronted it be- 
fore. The sweep and range of these problems is greater than 
those of earlier ages—at least, this idea is so commonly expressed 
and so generally accepted that one is not saying anything new 
when he makes such a remark. As a matter of fact, the problems 
which faced the Christian Church in the second and third cen- 
turies, in the seventeenth and the nineteenth, may have been just 
as grave as those of today; but they were different in kind, and 
they came from a different quarter. As in wars between nations, 
so on the battlefield of the moral, intellectual, and spiritual life 
the front is constantly changing. New sectors are attacked; here 
a line advances, there it falls back; and sometimes a retreat in 
one sector makes possible an advance on some other. Only the 
total result, the final action, is decisive; only after a long period 
can we ascertain whether victory or defeat has taken place. In 
the thick of action, both sides may claim victory with apparent 

1 An address delivered, in substance, at the Annual Commencement, Nash- 


otah House, on May 19; and at the Semi-centennial of the Founding of the 
Theological Department, University of the South, Sewanee, on June 11, 1927. 
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justification—as at Verdun and in the Battle of Jutland. ‘One 
more such victory and we are undone’ may occasionally be 
true of intellectual warfare as of ‘carnal.’ For example, the 
Church of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries seemed to domi- 
nate Europe; but at what fearful cost! 

The problems of today arise on more than a single front. In 
the nineteenth century they could be observed to arise, one after 
another, in the various fields of human interest: the Ecclesiastical 
Problem in England in the ’30s; the Industrial Problem of the 
’40s and ’50s; the Scientific Problem (Evolution) of the ’60s and 
’70s; the Biblical Problem (‘higher criticism’) in the ’80s and 
’90s. In each the Christian Church was involved; i.e., the the- 
ology of the Church seemed imperilled. Each problem was at- 
tacked by a sortie of special apologetic—e.g. the Oxford Move- 
ment, the Christian Socialist Movement, the pulpit ‘ refutations ’ 
of ‘Darwinism,’ the ‘ Replies’ to Essays and Reviews. The 
castle of traditional orthodoxy seemed inviolable. Squads of 
_ skilful apologists sallying forth from her gates to meet the at- 
tackers were all that was necessary. But the problems remained. 
No angel of the Lord smote Sennacherib’s host overnight. The 
‘Movements,’ like the Problems, are with us yet. Their task 
_ was only weli-begun, in the nineteenth century. Sacred Thebes 
is now surrounded on seven sides, and the attack has settled down 
to a siege. Many persons anticipate a capitulation sooner or 
later. ‘ Religion has run its course, has served its purpose, and 
seen its day.’ ‘ The Church is decadent, and has no future in the 
- modern world.’ These are among the sentiments and opinions 
freely expressed in Europe and America today. And it is no 
wonder if ordinary men and women, even in the Christian 
Churches, feel that something is wrong, that something needs to 
be done. The worldly and once-born, who do not really care, 
lapse into indifference. Give them enough golf, and the daily 
newspapers, and steady markets—+.e., healthy recreation, in- 
formation and publicity, and plenty of work for everybody—and 
the Church will probably survive: money and members and good 
- music and clever clergy are the chief desiderata. The loyal and 
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the twice-born view the situation differently. Ii the wells and 
granaries of beleaguered Zion are running low, no outward ease 
can induce in them a sense of security. They catch the full drift 
_of the casual utterances of some educated men for whom religion 
F is a waning influence. And they take to heart the recent words 
of one of America’s leading chemists, Edward Slosson: 

“Tf the church is to be anything more than a booster’s club of Zenith 
City, there has got to be some hard thinking done by those at the head of 
it during the next twenty years. Somebody has got to seize hold of these 

- new conceptions [of science] and point out their moral applications. Other- 
wise, somebody else will make immoral application of them.” } 

What is wanted, we believe, what we all want, clergy as well as_ 
laity, is more than comforting reassurance. We also are chil- 
dren of today; the world’s knowledge is ours—to share; its prob- 
Jems are ours; and it is not simply as ‘ retained advocates,’ in 
‘ees phrase, as professional attorneys, or as defenders of 
our profession, not to say our livelihood, that we seek mental 

peace and intellectual deliverance. The greatest need of the pres- 
- day, we believe, is a thought-out, defensible, modern theology. 
_ We wish to take our world as it is, in a frank, comprehensive 
way, not ignoring any of the data or evidences it offers us, and 
thik through to a ground-principle or set of principles that will 
not only give satisfactory recognition to every reliable and ascer- 
tained fact, but will find a place for the meaning of each and of 
all in an explanation adequate to the whole of our experience. 
_ We want no closed doors, no fire-walls, no water-proof compart- 
ments ; a living theology must be master of the whole and possess 
the freedom of the city of Mansoul. Like Arjuna on the field 
of battle, in the Hindu Song of the Lord, besiegers and besieged 
alike belong to us and we to them. Unity of thought is indis- 
pensable. We cannot live without it. We can no longer limp 
_ between two—or twenty—opinions. We have religion, we have 
faith, we believe in God; we have also science, and at least some 
kind of a philosophy—reasoned or opinionated, or half one and 
half the other; and we must somehow think in terms of the 
whole. 


1 Homiletic Review, Oct. 1926, p. 277. _ 
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So we cannot wait until some great leader in thought arises, 
some modern St. Augustine or St. Thomas, and performs the 
Herculean labor for us. We must make the attempt, each man 
for himself; taking what guidance and accepting what help we 
can derive from others, studying the methods of other men but 
applying our whole strength to the immediate task, each one of us 
for himself. For that is what a living theology is, and offers; 
St. Augustine’s theology was first his own, before it became 
dominant in the Western Church for a thousand years and more; 
St. Thomas first wrought out a synthesis of contemporary science, 
philosophy, and Christian faith in his own mind before he dic- 
tated the Summa and cast his mantle over the later Middle Ages. 
The work of theology is thus a very personal and practical affair. 
Each man must discover, or create, a theology for himself, cer- 
tainly if he is to preach and teach, yes, if he is even to think sat- 
isfactorily and constructively in the privacy of his own mind. 

I suppose it would be true to say that our age is one of the 
most critical ages in history. We might call it a ‘ sceptical’ age, 
if the word were only understood in its proper sense of weighing, 
balancing, inquiring, doubting in order to ‘know more perfectly.’ 
Our times compare with the Greek age of criticism, the glorious 
fifth and fourth centuries; with the so-called ‘ Renaissance’; 
with the century of scientific new-birth in Western Europe, the 
seventeenth. We must recognize this as well as admit it; 7.e., we 
must give to this fact a steady and moderating place in our think- 
ing. In a critical age, old values go into the melting-pot—all 
values, we should say; and nothing that is not pure metal is ex- 
pected to emerge.—But hold! man cannot live by negations. 
While he industriously melts up the old, what pass for values 
meantime? A genuine conservatism is needed, a voice to insist, 
‘Let us not discard before we know these ideas and practices to 
be unworthy.’ Let us ‘ prove all things,’ to be sure; but let us 
‘hold fast that which is good.’ I mean, criticism may pass from 
a tool in the hand to a dagger in the heart—to a fixed mood, to 
an attitude that just will not be satisfied with anything. I be- 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THEOLOG 
; d I seem to discover among our contemporaries those for whom 

f the critical attitude has become a baneful habit of mind. And 
_ when this infects minds not capable of independent thinking, or 
not in direct first-hand contact with religious reality, the result 
is simply appalling. The springs of fresh, creative endeavor dry 
up. Every book, every sermon, every picture, every work of art 
of any sort, is subjected to minute and devastating criticism; but 
the critic apparently never realizes what a figure he himself might 
make if he ever tried to create something. It is the same in 
sports: ten thousand spectators analyze the form and technique 
of a game, not one of whom could hit a baseball or carry a pig- 
skin twenty feet. What we need in religion is more or less the 


7 : need in every part of life—something quite beyond criticism, viz. 
appreciation, appraisal, the recognition of true values, creative 
living, fresh and independent thought, immediate contact with 

7 reality. The Hebrews in the desert begged, ‘ Speak thou to us, 


speak any man to us; but let not God speak to us lest we die.’ 
What we must ask is almost the opposite of this: ‘ Speak thou to 
_us—if thou hast a truth to tell; speak any man to us—who bears 
~ a real message; above all, let God speak to us lest we die.’ 
I believe that beyond the bounds of this age of universal crit- 
__ icism there lies a land of promise into which our world is soon 
to enter. Like those complaining and peevish Israelites, how- 
_ ever, men of the purely critical mind cannot enter it or even be- 
hold it afar off. I believe that criticism is necessary, but not as 
a settled frame of mind. Water is good when I want a drink; 
but I don’t care to drown in it. Criticism is good as an instru- 
ment of the mind; but it is double-edged, and in the end the mere 
slayer—who slays for the joy of slaying: ideas, customs, institu- 
tions, beliefs—is himself slain therewith. On beyond this criti- 
cal age lies another and better age of faith. Already I think we 
_ can see the beginnings of it, as the beginnings of every age are 
_ laid in those that go before. And I wish to offer you what I 
believe are certain harbingers of this new day, lest you assume 
this hope to be only idle optimism. 
i. The dogmatic spirit is passing away in science, philosophy, 
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and theology. I am well aware that this statement may be mis- 
understood, as may also the fact to which it refers. It may be 
interpreted to mean only that uncertainty has taken the place of 
conviction, that the ‘experimental method,’ in Kirsopp Lake’s 
phrase, is now the only possible and sufficing one—since experi- 
ment is the necessary precursor of assurance, and truth the real 
end of all investigation, without which it must forever remain 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. But the dogmatism to which I 
refer is not the same thing as assurance or conviction; rather, it 
is the attitude which claims for partial certainty an all-embrac- 
ing wisdom; which says, ‘I am completely right, and you are 
completely wrong;’ which refuses to recognize possible values 
in addition to those already ascertained; which identifies the 
whole of truth with inherited traditions, and trusts logic—or as 
much of it as lies at the command of the dogmatist—to unravel 
the whole tangled skein of human experience. For example, 
contrast the dogmatism of Huxley with the attitude of almost 
any present-day scientist; or that of Spencer with more modern 
psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists; or that of the 
ecclesiastics who persecuted Colenso with the recognized the- 
ologians of our own time. There is promise in the spirit of free- 
dom that is abroad today. We may feel at times that we suffer 
from too much freedom. But as an atmosphere in which to work 
—provided we mean positive, constructive, creative work—there 
could be nothing better! For the man who genuinely believes 
in Christ and the Gospel, there is nothing to fear in freedom. 
But dogmatism, opression, constraint—these are the spiritual 
foes, sometimes found in elevated places, whom we are to fear 
and assail. And it seems apparent that these foes are now 
weakening. 

ii. In the second place, and as a more positive factor whose 
full significance appears only when the last named is genuinely 
realized, I believe that the ‘ psychological method’ now generally 
adopted in the study of history, philosophy, and religion is most 
full of promise. In history, e.g., it is not dates and reigns, wars 
and dynasties that occupy the forefront of attention, but the 
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states of mind, the ideals, the social attitudes, the aims and pur- 
poses, the hopes and fears, the response to changing conditions 
of environment, the whole continuous movement of human life— 
this is the first concern of the interpreter of the past. Art, re- 
ligion, philosophy, moral ideals, social standards—and the ex- 
ternal conditionings of these by economic, geographic, industrial, 
political relations—take their proper place. History is story 
once more, and story with a meaning, vast, intricate, fascinating: 
not a ‘moral’ or a ‘lesson,’ but a Bible of revelation of the 
significance of human life. Take H. G. Wells’ Outline of His- 
tory for example, as one out of many popular books: why was 
it written, why is it read by hundreds of thousands of readers, 
if for any other purpose than this? 

Or take philosophy : the ‘ psychological method ’ is applied here 
also and to an ever wider extent. We may say that the move- 
ment began with Kant, or even with Descartes—not to mention 
Locke and Hume. But Kantianism itself fell into ‘ dogmatic 
slumber ’ in the nineteenth century, and the question of how we 
know has been raised once more. The debt of all modern phi- 
losophy to Kant is of course almost beyond computation. But 
the schools of today exist largely because Kant’s theory was dis- 
covered to be unsatisfactory. Realism discards it; but so does 
modern Idealism. The thinker has learned that the physical 
organism, which is alike his instrument and his habitation, con- 
ditions his knowing in ways unrecognized in the days before 
modern psychology arose—psychology and biology and sociology 
and all the sciences relevant to man. He is ‘ organic to nature,’ 
and somehow the universe thinks and feels and strives in him as 
in every other living organism, and perhaps even in the inani- 
mate substrata beneath his feet: thinks and feels and strives but 
in different degree and to higher ends. And I believe this revers- 
ing of the process, this mirror-study of the mind itself, is full of 
promise for the future. No theory or hypothesis will stand that 
cannot square with the facts of science, primarily of the science 
of psychology. Our modern philosophy is nine tenths philosophy 
of science; at least as we see it, for example, in the works of A. 
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_N. Whitehead, S. Alexander, C. Lloyd Morgan, Bertrand Russell, 
and others. 

And the same is true in theology. The ‘ religious-psychological 
method’ has come to stay. Much of the best work in systema- 
\ tic theology of the present day frankly and wholeheartedly ac- 

cepts this as its primary instrument: for example, the Germans, 
ae Wobbermin, Girgensohn, Troeltsch, Seeberg; and, in England, 
Temple, Selwyn, Streeter, Rawlinson; in America, above all the 
late W. P. Du Bose, and those whom he influenced—including 
more than one outstanding theologian of the present day. 

iii. My third ground of hope is the insistence upon complete- 
ness of outlook that characterizes the best thinking of today. 
Our philosophers and scientists, and our theologians, are not 
content with partial and fragmentary views. Specialism, even 
in science, is recognized as a limitation. The mathematician and 
the physicist, the biologist and the astronomer, the psychologist 
and the archeologist and the anthropologist, each recognizes that 
for a complete understanding even of his own special ‘ branch’ 
_ of science the work of those in other fields is indispensable. The 
nineteenth century was not possessed—at least not to such a de- 
gree as the twentieth—by this urge toward a synoptic, compre- 
hensive view. 

iv. Finally, our ‘ practical’ age, as it is often called, is aware, 
as some other ages were not aware, of the importance of the 
‘ practical results ’’ of knowledge, the application of the principles 
of science to daily life, the recognition of wholesome utility as 
one criterion (it was supposed by some in the nineteenth century 
to be the only criterion) of the truti anywhere or anyhow dis- 
covered. Indeed, truth itself has a new definition, or at least in- 
terpretation, viz. Value. That theory, or doctrine, or belief, or 
_ hypothesis which drags in the dust the noblest qualities in life, or 
outrages the higher nature of man, is suspected at once of being 
false. The ‘ philosophy of dirt,’ as Carlyle once called material- 
ism, is having a harder time every day to maintain itself in re- 
: -spectability ; and this not from any theoretical difficulty but from 
the devastating results of its out-working in society. Conclu- 
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: sions so deplorable, and consequences so annihilating to the best 
we know and ‘hope, betray the insecurity of their premises. In 
a word, the ethical urge is alive and at work today, even though 
: its task may seem at present overwhelming. Jn another word, 
William James has been here and lived among us. His work 
: lies between us and the nineteenth century. If not ‘the will to 
believe,’ at least the will not to believe things too dreadful, too 
inimical to man’s highest aspirations, is recognized as a valid and 


o justifiable exercise of human freedom. On the contrary, such *, 7 
an exception as Bertrand Russell’s ‘Free Man’s Worship’ is 
r more a jeu d’esprit, a work of fancy—like some fearful dragon 


carved in jade—than a prosaic and substantial Confession of 
Faith. 
> Now for my part, as just one person among many—and every- 
| one is entitled to his opinion—I believe that the ethos of this age 
is not disconsonant with true Christianity. Indeed, I believe the 
great age of Christianity is still to come. Freedom, the absence 
of the dogmatic spirit; the ‘ psychological’ approach to religion, 


} to science, to philosophy, to history; the aspiration toward whole- 

ness of outlook and toward unity of thought; the recognition of *, 
the claims of the ‘ practical,’ the test of applicability, the working- : 

5 results of any and every creed, doctrine, opinion or belief as well 7 an 
as every standard of action ;—these features of the new age seem 

to me entirely wholesome and suited to bring out qualities in our 
religion too often ignored and overlooked, or too speedily for- => 
gotten, in the past. (a) We cannot forget that Christianity - 


came into Europe as a gospel of Freedom: St. Paul set this at the 
forefront of his message, and he derived it from our Lord; (0) 
nor can we forget that Christianity played an immensely impor- 
tant part in the history of psychology, in the discovery of the 
powers and capacities deeply laid within the human soul—e.g., 
by St. Augustine, and still earlier by St. Paul; while (c) ‘ whole- 
ness’ of outlook has been the constant goal of Christian think- 
ing from the first; even in the New Testament we have one of the 
classic expositions of it in the Fourth Gospel; (d) finally, Chris- 
tianity—as seen in the teaching of Christ, and in every age since 
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—has been an exceedingly practical religion. Our Lord is not 
unjustly described, by Professor T. R. Glover, as the ‘ Great Son 
of Fact.’ It may appear to require courage to welcome in this 
fashion the new tendencies of our age, which seem at first glance 
so novel and perhaps threatening. ‘Courage’?—we should 
rather call it faith; the Gospel is too real a Revelation to be upset 
or endangered thus easily. A closeted religion might shrink 
from the rude jostle of the forum; but not so Christianity, for 
that is where its chief victories have always been won. 

But if we are thus hopeful of the outcome,-we must not deceive 
ourselves by assuming that victory is easy, or by resting content 
with old-fashioned methods. ‘ Apologetics’ is no longer a 
science of meeting adversaries on our own ground, and parrying 
each single thrust when it comes. Not tactics but strategy is re- 
quired. Great encircling movements are abroad; and the Church 
must be master of the whole field. In fact, it is little less than 
a Christian philosophy that is required, a philosophy of life, of 
the world, of destiny, of the spiritual significance of the universe: 
a central position which shall dominate all our thinking and give 
order to the whole of experience, thought, and feeling. Such a 
value we believe to be implicit in the Gospel. No matter how 
modest our achievement may be, each in his particular field of 
study, I believe that nothing less than this is our common goal. 

Rather than be alarmed over the prospect we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves, and especially the younger minds now be- 
ginning their life-work as students and teachers, upon the outlook 
for theology. For it may well be that men will someday look 
back to this age and say, 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
7 But to be young was very heaven.” 


The task is great; there is work enough for all; yet ‘ fair is the 
prize, and the hope great ’— xaddv yap 7d dOdov kal edmis 
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THE RE-EMERGENCE OF THE ARIAN 
CONTROVERSY * 


By F. W. Bucvter, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


In the sixteen centuries that have elapsed since the Council of 
Nicza much of the thought underlying its decisions and the form 
they assumed has lost its force; its objectives have been forgotten 
and its work has been suffered to be obscured and eclipsed. It is 
the object of this paper to discuss the work of the Council in the 
light of present day religious thought, both within the Churches 
which have retained the historic Episcopate and in the Churches 
which have abandoned both the form and the ideas grouped 
round the idea of Episcopacy. 

In an age when the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle has given 
place to modern science; when the dialectic of the Schools of 
Alexandria and Antioch has been replaced by modern scientific 
argument, it is difficult to grasp the fact that words and ideas 
now antiquated and artificial were once vital and then had a 
meaning of their own and a meaning for their age. Modern 
writers claim, as a reason for abandoning the work of Athanasius 
that in reading his works there is no glimpse of any real Jesus 
behind the philosophical intricacy of the argument.’ It recalls 
the statement of a celebrated Cambridge mathematician who once 
remarked in a lecture on hydrostatics that “after nine pages of 
differential equations on the elasticity of a drop of water, the 
average student had forgotten the elementary fact that water was 
wet.” It may have been so with Athanasius—but his life belies 
the judgment. In order to grasp the position, it is necessary to 


> = 


1A paper read before the Cleveland Clericus on November Ist, 1926. The 
writer desires to make this acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the writ- 
ings of, and particularly conversations with, the late Professor H. M. 
Gwatkin. 

2 E.g., W. Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, pp. 148-9. 
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remember that in both Athanasius and Arius we have the two 
leading modernists of the age, for a modernist is essentially a 
man who will not shirk the responsibility of re-interpreting in 
the terms of the age in which he lives, the gospel and Person of 
Jesus Christ; that then, as now, 


“Those of the philosophical systems which connected God with the world 
had lost their hold on His personality, while those which insisted on His 
personality removed Him into transcendental isolation. In either case there 
could be no true contact of God and man, for the antithesis of infinite and 
finite personality was essential, and neither side could do away with it. Man 
as man might perhaps become a human demigod; but if he was to be united 
with the divine, he must leave his human self behind. 

“But if God is removed from man then man will have to wander in the 
darkness far from God. Therefore philosophy was confronted with a more 
than equal rival in the Eastern superstitions which claimed to satisfy his need 
of personal communion with a personal God.” 3 


It was that desire of which the early Church found its satis- 
faction in Jesus Christ and summed up in its belief in His com- 
plete Divinity. It was that belief that Athanasius and his party 
strove to cement and secure, and to him, with the terminology at 
his disposal, the only way was found in rigid exclusion, by means 
of a term already condemned, of any conception which under- 
. mined that belief. In the revolt against the definitions of the 
i _ Creeds, a revolt by no means unheard in “ the Church,” as well as 

among “the Sects,” the original intention of the Athanasian 
party at Nicza has been lost. The assertion of the divinity 
of Christ occasioned little or no difficulty; the exclusion of 
the Arian demi-God and semi-man, however, was by no means 
as simple, and Athanasius was ultimately driven to use the 
word déyoobtows, against which modern Christendom is too in- 
clined to rebel as against a shackle.* The effect on his age was 
parallel to the effect which would be produced by a Lateran 
Council including the word “ evolution ” in a restatement of the 
_ Creed.* Even in the lifetime of Athanasius there was a large . 
8H. M. Gwatkin, Studies in Arianism?, p. 12. 
4H. M. Gwatkin, op.cit., pp. 46-50. 


Sie, After the Bull Sacrorum Antistitum, 1910, containing the oath “ Ego 
... firmiter amplector ac recipio omnia et singula ... praesertim ea doc- ; 
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body of Christians who felt that he had gone. too far in excluding 
the Arians, but experience taught them ultimately that it was 


necessary." The whole controversy, however, has become so _ 


overshadowed by Imperial politics that its significance is now 
only too dim. The “ orthodox” assert their faith, the heretic 
decries it—neither appreciates it. In so far as the heretical attack 
has accused the orthodox view of sterility, it reflects rather on the 
interpretation of orthodoxy than on orthodoxy itself, for both 
the Athanasian and Arian interpretations of the relationship be- 
tween God and man, as revealed in Jesus Christ, were intended 
to bridge the gulf made by a defective philosophy of God and 
the Creation, between the Creator and the Created.". That gulf 
has been reopened by the re-emergence of Neo-Platonic concep- 
tions of the Good, largely due to the revival of Pharisaism 
(under the name of Puritan Christianity) in the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries, but the essential unity of the two concep- 
tions is the same—that man is utterly vile. Redemption has 
been relegated to the realm of eschatology, despite the teaching 
of Jesus that the Kingdom or authority of God is at hand—in- 
deed, “in you”—and the purpose of God has been interpreted 
away from the course of the Creation.* Into the gulf has been 
thrown the Social Gospel to bridge it, and the advocates of that 
conception of Jesus have abandoned the Christ for the ethical 
teacher and pattern. Nor have they yet been able to meet the 


trine capita. ... Quarto: Fidei doctrinam ab apostolis... transmissam, 
sincere recipio; ideoque prorsus reiicio haereticum commentum evolutionis 
dogmatum, etc....” ap. C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums 


und des Rémischen Katholizismus +, p. 516. 

6H. M. Gwatkin, op. cit., pp. 50-1, 54. 

7 Cf. Gwatkin: “ Arius himself never meant to deny the deity of Christ; 
only, his idea of deity was Greek, not Christian.” The Knowledge of God, 
ii, p. 109. 

8 Cf. H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, ii, p. 111: “The purely 
transcendental conception of God could not be made consistent with the In- 
carnation, which is the primary fact of the Gospel; so they were forced to 
reconsider it. For the last century serious persons had tended to believe 
in a dim far-off Supreme, essentially unknown and unrelated to us except 
through mediators, and the Christians had (rather uneasily) followed the 
stream.” This might have been written for last century. 
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criticism that the ethics of a Galilaean of nineteen centuries ago 
are inadequate for the complexity of modern society. Their 
refuge is in Utopian ideals which land them in Utopia, while 
man struggles on, bearing in addition to his own burdens, the 
burden of the blame that his sins are the cause of his own suffer- 
ing. Jesus has been turned from the man of complete humanity 
and human sympathy (6 &v@pwzos réXevos) into the “ perfect man ” 
—who never sinned.® Here, then, is the root of the evil of mod- 
ern conceptions of Nicza. The accepted view that the limitation 
of the work of Athanasius lay in the undue stress which he placed 
on the Divinity of Christ is not strictly accurate. To that cause 
has been assigned the inrush of the Saints, and particularly the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, to fill the gap which lay between sinful 
humanity and Christ—the Son of God.?® The real cause lay in 
the wrong interpretation of 6 &vOpwros ré\evos through which the 
accent fell on the sinlessness of Jesus against the sinfulness of 
man.** As far as Niczwa was concerned, only the divinity of 
Christ mattered: the result was that as far as the relation of 
Christ to man was concerned—that is as far as the Atone- 
ment was concerned—there still remained the unbridged gulf 
between Christ and man. It is difficult to determine the ex- 
tent to which the metaphysical conception of réXeos prevailed 
at Nicaea, but it is certain that the West was most influenced by 
the idea of ethical perfection. If once this idea becomes pre- 
dominant, the Arian Christ is raised again, for Arius produced 
a doctrine of Christ which left Him inhuman, with the essence 
of Deity in place of His soul.” 

® Contra, Heb. 4: 15. The contrasted sinlessness here refers to the Jewish 
Priesthood, not to the believer. 

10H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, ii, pp. 117-8 and note. 

11 Despite the intention of Athanasius, which seems to have been perfectly 
clear as is shown by the word t&vavOpwricavra for the earlier capxwiirra, v, 
J. F. Bethune Baker, An Introduction to the History of Christian Doctrine, 
Pp. 169, n. 5. 

12 This attitude is clearly brought out by two early works of Innocent 
III: Dialogus inter Deum et peccatorem and De Contemptu Mundi, M. P. L., 
ccxvii, 691 ff. It is the foundation of the ascetic conception of the Chris- 
tian. Cf. H. M. Gwatkin, Studies in Arianism, pp. 2-3. 
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It is against this prominence in modern conceptions of Jesus, 
rather than on the Unitarian declarations, that this paper is 
mainly directed, for the Jesus who is the inimitable pattern is use- 
less to men and a travesty of Him who was the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners. For the sinlessness of Jesus was a matter of 
policy, not of “nature.” His object was to redeem man from 
the bondage of the Law, and His attack was two-fold—ridicule 
of the Law, which angered the Priests, the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, and satisfaction of the Law, which left those champ- 
ions of the Law without any loophole by which they could at- 
tack Him.** Any metaphysical doctrine of sin as an ultimate 
reality of the nature of man misses the whole point of the teach- 
ing and life of Christ; and any doctrine of His person which 
rests on such a basis produces from the human point of view an 
Arian Christ, and the gulf of the sinless to the sinful becomes 
impassable once more. By the irony of fate, this conception of 
Christ has within the last fifty years become closely identified 
with the denial of His Divinity, and the work of the Atonement 
is relegated to the realm of social improvement. In other words, 
the sacrifice of the Cross which identified the sufferings of the 
son of man with the Son of God is no longer regarded as a valid 
expiation of the sin of the world, and the function of the Atone- 
ment rests once more on man’s efforts. The production of a 
societas perfecta was the object of the Pharisees and is the func- 
tion of the social evangelists. The Pharisees were the enemy of 
Christ, the enemy of man, and ultimately brought about His 
Crucifixion. Can Pharisaism which was dead nineteen centuries 
ago become a living gospel—good news—to-day, merely by its 
being preached in the name of Jesus Christ? And can a theory 
of the Kingdom of God, which denies the Divine Sonship of 
Jesus, be any other than a building on the sand? On both issues 
we are driven back to the issue of the Council of Nicza. 

Now the main limitations of the Council’s work arise from two 
factors. First, the Bishops and others present had lost the back- 


13Cf. Mt. 5:13. (N. B. and vs. 17. (xAnpGoa) ; Jn. 8: 46, also 
the writer's note on The Salt of the Earth - T. S., 1927, in the press). 
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ground and setting of the “ Kingdom of God;” secondly, they 
were working in the realm of a static rather than a dynamic 
philosophy. 

First, then, the idea of the Kingdom of God. Jesus based His 
teaching on the conceptions of Kingship current in the old Per- 
sian, the Alexandrian and the Seleucid Empires of which Pales- 
tine and Judza formed a part, and in that theory of Kingship 
the delegation of functions was the key to its working..* Now 
a King could perform the function of a common soldier by put- 
ting on a soldier’s clothes and mixing with soldiers, as Nestorius 
has pointed out. The King could be in a far country by invest- 
ing another with his clothes as the mark of royal authority. In 
either case we have the predominant conception of function. He 
is the King who performs the function of the King. He is the 
King’s son, who performs the function of the son of the King. 
So the Arians were right when they claimed, “ Are we not all 
sons of God?” It is not in the realm of otcia then that the ex- 
planation is really to be sought, but rather in the realm of func- 
tion, for which there is no adequate Greek equivalent. This was 
definitely the teaching of Jesus. The function of God was to 
overthrow the Prince of this world by forcing his functionaries 
to break the law which crystallized the ethics and political theory 
of his Kingdom, namely the Decalogue. He chose them to break 
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the sixth commandment. I: 4 the Cross that the victory 
of Jesus is complete, for hencei. 2w has no validity 
since it has been shattered. In the unique action of establish- 


ing the Kingship or authority of God, Jesus is very God. 

It is in its philosophical explanation, not its confession, that 
the Nicene Creed fell short of finality. That arose primarily 
from the neglect of the oriental notions of Kingship which under- 
lay Christ’s teaching of the Kingdom of God. These notions 
had never formed any part of Greek thought. The Greek started 
therefore with the metaphor of Fatherhood and Sonship as if it 

14, the writer’s summary of a paper entitled A neglected Feature of 
Eastern Kingship (Compte Rendu Ve Congrés des Sciences Historiques, 


Bruxelles, 1923, p. 41). 
15 Cf, James 2: 10, 11, which is clearly an allusion to the Crucifixion. 
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were a literal statement. Arius recognized the difficulty which 
he put forward in the phrase jv ore dre oix jv. Athanasius, with- 
out solving the question, substituted the doctrine of eternal gen- 
eration. Both failed to see that the function of God the Father 
was as eternal as the Father himself, and tried to express the 
dynamic and organic relation of function in the best terms avail- 
able for them—the static oicia. This brings us to the second 
point—the limitations of Greek Philosophy. Apart from the 
Cynics, who were discredited, the Greeks never solved the prob- 
lem of “ function,” and their nearest approach lay in the assump- 
tion of a common oigia in the principal and delegate of a func- 
tion. The word zpécwrov, essentially a mechanical term, be- 
came involved in the same metaphysical confusion as appeared 
later in the Nestorian controversy, although it was introduced 
originally as the Greek counterpart of the robe of honour, and in 
Eastern writers appears to be used in that sense. If once this 
difficulty and limitation be grasped, the inadequacy of the Nicene 
explanation is explained. 

In dealing therefore with modern conceptions of the Divinity 
or humanity of Christ, it is just as inadequate now as sixteen 
centuries ago to dismiss either one or the other aspects of His 
Person, for unless Jesus stands as the embodiment of the essential] 
unity of God and man He automatically sinks to the level of a 
mere moral reformer, and at best an exemplary character who had 
the misfortune to be misjudged by His own age. The Christian 
Church then becomes a mere ethical society. The problem of 
the Atonement is a fundamental problem of human nature and 
it is this divergence of the Church and the Churches from the 
original intention of Jesus Christ which lies at the root of most 
of the modern indifference to Churchmanship. ‘ The children 
of this age are (now as then) wiser in their day and generation 
than the children of light.” The War and the civilization which 
culminated in the War were ostensibly founded on the Gospel of 
Christ. The breaking of the Atonement accomplished by Cal- 
vary under the stress of Pharisaic and Neo-Platonic interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s teaching—resulting in the severance of sinful 
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man from the sinless Christ—had reacted on the relations of 

Christ with the Father. This is most clearly brought out by a 

poem by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, who was H. M. Ambassador at 

Washington at the outbreak of the War. I know no better 

summary of the resultant tendencies of theology—both orthodox 

and heretical—than his sonnet entitled ‘‘ The Great Betrayal.” 
One throned in splendour on a glorious throne— 


Seeing a great and perilous task to do— 
Called one among His servants, whom He knew 


For best and bravest—“ Thee,” said He, “alone 
Of all the millions whom I have and own 
To do this service, have I chosen thee. 


Be worthy of the trust, and trust in me. 
I will reward it. Go.”—And he was gone. 


He did the task appointed. Then, betrayed, 

He died a felon’s death. The mighty one 

Of all his millions sent not one to aid. 

“Just God, reward the tyrant! ”—Nay—but see— 
The throned and crowned Betrayer, who was he? 
God. And the poor betrayed one—God’s own Son.1® 


And yet, on the assumption of a God of Love, and a Kingdom 
not divided against itself, the Cross was the only possible atone- 
ment. 

The Great War has shaken the old Theology to the foundation, 
for it has brought the contradiction home to every thinking man 
who is faced with the dilemma that either an omnipotent God 
who could permit such a catastrophe cannot be a loving Father, 
or a loving Father who cannot prevent such a social cataclysm 
cannot be an omnipotent God. The foundation of the fallacy is 
the same as the fundamental conception of sin against which 
Christ fought—the dissociation of man from the being of God. 
The meaning of the Kingdom of God can only be found along 
the lines of man as a functioning member of God—not as a hope 
or a dream of the future, but as a fact of the present. The 
Social Gospel preaches the coming of the Kingdom through man’s 
efforts; the Church too often preaches the same future Kingdom 

16 Poems by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring Rice, G.C.M.G., P.C. (London, 
1920), P. 104. 
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— in place of the perfect tense used by Jesus. The result is the 
relegation of the Kingdom to the realm of eschatology. In ad- 
dition, man is severed from God, and in the process the Christ 
becomes unreal. He is consequently either one with the Father 
or one with man; He cannot be both. The need of Jesus to 
mankind has consequently forced the abandonment of His Divin- 
ity. 

But is this a satisfactory solution—a solution which leaves 
either the Divinity of Christ unreal or reduces Him to an equally 
unreal man, the merely sinless example to man? It is the issue 
to-day as in the days of Athanasius, and we are fortunately better 
prepared to meet the issue. 

Modern science has re-interpreted to us the place of function 
in the development of the world; it has also done much to elimi- 
nate the barriers between mind and matter, between the eternal 
and the temporal. It has performed a still greater service in 
giving to the individual case—the exception to the rule—its pri- 
ority over any generalization. In the realm of ethics, the sinner 
is the exception to the general rule, and in applying Himself to 
the work of the Atonement, Jesus, in accordance with the best 
traditions of both science and scholarship, fastened His attention 
on the individual case, and His approach to the Law was de- 
termined by the fact that it did not cover the exception and so 
was invalid. It was the scientific approach to the problem of the 
Atonement, and any reconciliation of science and religion must 
begin with the recognition of that fact. 

Secondly, the stumbling block of unique inspiration has been 
removed from the Scriptures. They are the witness of man in 
his dealings with God. Consequently, the heresy of Marcion 
is no longer possible, save among fundamentalists. “he Old 
Testament, on the whole, represents an unworthy conception of 
a God, “ who visits the sins of the fathers upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate Him, but shows 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him and keep His com- 
mandments.” The reply of Jesus to this conception was that 
“if ye love them that love you, what profit have you? Do not 
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even the publicans the same?” To the conception of an idle 
God, Jesus replied, “ My Father worketh even until now and I 
work.” There is no need to increase numbers of examples, but 
it is necessary to indicate the contradiction involved in the idea 
of perfection seen in Jesus Christ’s satisfaction of the Law. 
Thirdly, the last three quarters of a century have seen a ren- 
aissance in oriental studies, which forms the counterpart of the 
classical or Humanist renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The whole of the history represented by the Bible, 
the Qur’an and the periods between them has been enriched by 
knowledge which was scarcely believed to exist. The result has 
been that we are in a better position to understand the words of 
Jesus and the accounts of the Gospels than were either Athanasius 
or Arius, for it should never be forgotten that the background 
of the Arian Controversy is two centuries of persecution in which 
the literature of Christendom was ruthlessly destroyed. In ad- 
dition, we have a work of Nestorius, whose name has been cleared 
of heresy by modern scholars. In Nestorius’ book, The Bazaar 
of Heracleides, we have an attempt to work out the problem of 
the Person of Christ from the point of view of the Church of 
Antioch. Now Antioch preserved the tradition of the complete 
humanity of Jesus, while she jealously guarded His Divinity; and 
while Alexandria was too much trammelled with the Judaism of 
Philo and the Neo-Platonists, Antioch preserved the anti-Judais- 
ing tradition of St. Paul and Ignatius, together with the idea of 
“ function ”’—the oriental conception of Kingship. Antioch 
therefore stands for the unity of the Person of Christ, while 
Alexandria is driven to dyphysitism. Nestorius takes up the 
Greek rpécwrov, or mask, and uses it to express the functions of 
the Father and the function of the Son, not in any metaphysical 
sense, but rather as a mechanical way to denote the assumption of 
man’s nature for the purpose of revealing God to man. Here 
we have a great advance on the oisia explanation of Athanasius, 
for a Divine function is co-eternal with Divinity,’’ while his 


17Cf. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, ii, p. 111 and n. 2. The use of 
mpbowmov would appear to imply the idea of function of which a static meta- 
physical interpretation ultimately deprived it. 
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escape from jv more dre oix Hv is, to say the least, somewhat prob- 

lematical. 
But to return to the main problem of the paper. The Arian 
| controversy is back in our midst, and the ordinary man—in the 
Aramaic idiom, “the son of man’’—demands once more an 
explanation of his relationship with God. Any solution which 
places God as an outside or external entity will not satisfy him, 
| for the War has taught him the lesson that I have already in- 
dicated. In order to satisfy his feelings, it is necessary to re- 
place the external God by some idea of Divine immanence by 
which he can believe that he is a member of Christ and an heir 
y- of the Kingdom. The only Atonement that is possible is the 
Atonement of the Cross, whereby “the son of man was once 
more raised to the right hand of power” to be the shadow of 
God on earth—right above all Principalities and Law. It is 
only by accepting the assurance of the Divine Sonship and perfect 
(complete) humanity of Jesus that we can accept or know that 
this sacrifice was complete. That is the inner meaning of the 
decision of the Council of Nicza. Its definition of the process 
by which it was accomplished may no longer be valid—indeed it 
is out of date and requires restatement—but the confession of 
faith which it aimed at expressing is still essential to the Church, 
for it is the Rock on which it was founded. If, therefore, the 
explanation weakens the confession, it is better to remove it 
rather than the whole should be lost, for it must be remembered 
that the validity of Nicaea was opposed by the Conservatives, and 
a Athanasius was the modernist who had the courage to depart 
from scriptural language. To follow him, therefore, it is nec- 
essary to leave the obscurantism of mere traditionalism and re- 
vive the faith of Nicza by revising its philosophical argument 
in terms of the need and intelligence of to-day. For, after all, 
| “the victory of duoobovws was clearly a victory of reason. It was, 
further, the triumph of the conviction that in Jesus of Nazareth 
+ had actually been revealed a Saviour in whom the union of hu- 
manity and deity was realized. ” ** | 


18 J. F. Bethune Baker, op. cit., p. 180, m. 1. 
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For it was against an absolute and transcendental conception 
of deity, which Pharisee, Epicurean and too many of our own 
age “call God” that Jesus, Athanasius, Arius and those in their 
succession have waged war. If God is a God of love, as Jesus 
taught, then he does not regard man’s struggles with the com- 
passionate eye of a sympathetic observer, but he shares them, for 
¢Aia and the oriental conception it is intended to convey involves 
an organic relation, an organic unity of the lover and the beloved. 
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PROFESSOR MOORE’S JUDAISM 


By FrepertcK J. FoaKes-Jacxson, Union Theological Seminary 


Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era. The Age of the Tannaim. 
By George Foot Moore. Two Volumes. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1927, pp. xii + 552, viii-+ 486. $10.00. 

It is a remarkable fact that a standard work on Judaism should 
be produced by an American Christian. After ten years of in- 
tensive labour Dr. George Foot Moore of Harvard, who has de- 
voted to it in addition a life study of Talmudic and Rabbinical 
literature, has given the world two volumes on this important sub- 
ject; and a third is promised which will contain documentary 
evidence for every statement. 

But this monumental work is not simply an historical account 
of a great religion: it is one of the greatest presentations of its 
doctrines. With an amazing display of intimate knowledge of 
the vast mines of wisdom to be found in the teaching of the 
schools of Rabbinism, Dr. Moore has shown the rare capacity 
of extracting its best treasures, and presenting them in a form 
attractive to every one who reads his book, whether he be Jew 
or Christian. 

The author is universally acknowledged to be the doyen of 
American scholarship; nor is his fame as a Semitic scholar less 
on the other side of the Atlantic. In Germany he is acknowl- 
edged to be the successor of Wellhausen, who confessed that he 
had not the first hand knowledge of late Hebrew literature which 
Dr. Moore undoubtedly possesses. In this respect he may fitly 
be described as a reincarnation of the great Christian Talmudists 
of the seventeenth century, to mention only Buxtorf and John 
Lightfoot. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in history is the recovery 
of the Jews after the two great calamities which overtook the 
nation in the days of Vespasian (68-81), and of Trajan and 
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Hadrian (98-138). First came the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the abolition of the temple worship, leaving the nation without a 
sanctuary, and with no possibility of continuing the sacrificial 
worship, so carefully prescribed in the sacred law. The people 
had scarcely recovered from this staggering blow, when they 
once more dared to oppose the organized power of the empire, 
directed by two of its ablest military and civil rulers. We have 
scarcely any definite information about the war under Quietus 
in the days of Trajan, or concerning the terribie severity with 
which Hadrian’s generals suppressed the rebellion of Bar-cochba. 
But of the thoroughness with which the Romans did their work 
there can be no doubt. The practice of Judaism was temporarily 
suppressed by law, though soon permitted again; but the possibil- 
ity of a revival of the Jews as a nation was forever destroyed. 
They had twice shaken the power of Rome and threatened the ex- 
istence of its domination; but care was taken that it should never 
be possible to do so again. In ceasing to be a nation, the Jews 
kept together as a national religion; and their coherence is one of 
the most remarkable facts in human history. Judaism at this 
period became self-centred, no longer a proselytizing religion, nor 
one in sympathy with the ideas or philosophy of the world 
around. No longer did Greek continue to be a vehicle of Jewish 
religious thought, nor apocalyptic visions an expression of Jew- 
ish piety, which concentrated itself upon the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the due observance of the Law, given by God 
Himself to Israel. 

But before this severance from the Gentile world Judaism had 
given it a literature, destined to transform its entire conception of 
life. The most enduring effect of the Captivity and Return was 
the promulgation of the Law of Moses in written form. Juda- 
ism from the days of Ezra became the religion of a book. In the 
obscure period after his death the national history and prophetic 
literature was being reduced to the form in which it now exists; 
other books were added—among them the greatest treasure of 
devotion, in the form of the so-called Psalms of David, and of 
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practical piety, known as the Proverbs of Solomon. Thus the 
rest of the Old Testament came into being. Then came the great 
split in Judaism due to the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Messiah, which resulted in the New Testament, written, al- 
most entirely, by men of Jewish birth. In this way a Jewish 
literature translated into Greek and Aramaic became the authori- 
tative guide of the religion destined to dominate the Roman 
world. 

The general impression among Christians has long been that 
from the day on which Judaism finally parted from Christianity 
it became a dull legalistic religion, interested solely in forms and 
ceremony, and embodied in a literature, repulsive in form, and 
occupied with absurd trivialities. This idea, it is to be hoped, 
Dr. Moore’s work is destined to dispel, the more so because it is 
distinguished by a clarity and charm which will make it attractive 
beyond the narrow circle of expert scholars, who often keep vol- 
umes on such a subject, not to read, but to refer to on emergencies, 
whereas those who begin to tackle the two volumes of Judaism 
will not only find it a perfect storehouse of information, but will 
read it through, and wish for more. 

The subject is treated under an introduction and seven main 
heads. It begins with the History of Judaism. We are taken 
rapidly from the days of Ezra to the close of the first period of 
the Rabbinic schools, the age of the Tannaim, or transmitters of 
the Tradition, who closed the Mishnah, or authoritative exposi- 
tion of the Law, in the days of the Patriarch Judah who died 
about A.D. 219. The Tradition was given by God to Moses 
who was succeeded by Joshua, the elders, and the prophets. The 
prophets transmitted what they had received to the Men of the 
Great Synagogue, the most prominent cf whom was Ezra and 
the last member the High Priest Simon the Just, about 200 
B.C. The chief precept of the Men of the Great Synagogue was: 
“ Be deliberate in giving judgment, and raise up many disciples, 
and make a barrier about the law.” The last clause means, ex- 
plain a law in such a way as to make it impossible to accidentally 
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violate it. As an example what is ordered to be done before 
morning, must be commanded to be done before midnight, “ to 
keep a man far removed from transgression.” 

After the age of the Great Synagogue came that of the Pairs, 
a series of two contemporary teachers who are mere names, till 
we come to Hillel and Shammai, in the days of Herod the Great, 
the first of whom was renowned for his merciful interpretations, 
as Shammai was for his severity. But the seventy-five years 
from the death of Herod to the fall of Jerusalem is a period of 
silence, and even Gamaliel the master of St. Paul is but a shadow. 
About A.D. 70 Johanan ben Zakkai founded the school of 
Jamnia, and the known labours of the Tannaim may be said to 
have begun. After the disasters of Hadrian’s reign the school in 
Palestine was set up, first at Usha, then at Sepphoris, and finally 
in Tiberias. 

To understand Judaism we must clear our mind of certain pre- 
suppositions which tend to make what is about to be related un- 
intelligible to those who hold them. All modern men, whether 
they be Jews or Christians, are so accustomed to think of religion 
in terms of development, that they find it hard to imagine that 
either Judaism, or Christianity in a less degree, would refuse to 
admit anything of the kind. In the Law the whole of religion 
was revealed—“ nothing was kept back in Heaven.” Being per- 
fect from the beginning the Law was unalterable. 

Again orthodoxy, in the Christian sense, is no part of Judaism. 

Its original creed is sumed up in the declaration of the Shema 
that God is One. Orthodoxy is therefore not so much ‘ right 
opinion’ as right action, namely the correct observance of the 
precepts of the Law. 

The next subject to be dealt with is the sources, the purpose 
being, rather to enable the student to read the rest of the work 
with understanding, than to present him with a bibliography of 
the subject. A remarkable feature of Tannaite Judaism is the 
rejection of many intensely Jewish books which the Christians 
carefully preserved in their canon. Indeed the only book in our 
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Apocrypha to which any allusion is made is Ecclesiasticus. 
Apocalypses, except the visions of Ezekiel and Daniel, found no 
place, and Dr. Moore speaks with some severity about those who 
base their view of Jewish religion on this species of literature. 
He says: 

“ However that may be, inasmuch as these writings have never been recog- 
nized by Judaism, it is a fallacy of method for the historian to make them a 


primary source for the eschatology of Judaism, much more to contaminate its 
theology with them.” 


In the opinion of our author, who is no conservative, but yet is 
as opposed to modern unhistorical theories, as he is to ancient 
superstitions, the stress now laid on eschatology as illustrating 
normal Judaism is only less fallacious than 

“another, of a more temporary character, the elation of discovery by which the 


just proportion of things is dislocated, as may be observed in the recent boom 
of the mysteries in the reconstruction of early Christianity.” 


What Dr. Moore is interested in is the Judaism of the Tannaite 
sources from the days of Johanan ben Zakkai after the fall of 
Jerusalem, which were in his opinion, contemporary with our first 
three gospels. There is a remark (Vol. i, p. 131) which de- 
serves very serious consideration: “ There are places in the 
Gospel of Matthew which suggest contributions by a more 
learned hand.” The learned are advised to compare Matthew 
5:30 with R. Tarfon’s remarks in the tractate Niddah 13b. 

A more masterly survey of a subject with which few Christian 
scholars are familiar than this survey of the Mishnah and con- 
temporary writing can hardly be desired. It includes well nigh 
everything, Christian as well as Jewish. To do justice to this 
section would require a treatise rather than a survey, and one 
must be contented to say that it can be read for the first time 
with pleasure, and afterwards used as a storehouse of informa- 
tion. A very important point on which stress elsewhere is laid 
is that the Philonic conception of a transcendent God has hardly 
any place in the Judaism under discussion. 

_ After this introduction which covers no less than 216 pages 
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the reader enters upon the first part of the sevenfold division of 
the remainder entitled “ Revealed Religion.” 

Israel had received a special revelation from God which dif- 
fered from others in making it a nation rather than a church; 
for whilst other revelations created a religious community, the 
Jews felt that theirs was confined to themselves. Their disper- 
sion and destruction as a people did not destroy the character of 
their religion, since “ the national spirit survived the collapse of 
the national state”; and they never lost hope that when God 
triumphed over humanity, all would be incorporated in Israel. 
_ Only by joining the nation could anyone really participate in the 
_ promises which God had made to it. This revelation was em- 
_ bodied in scriptures, some universally accepted, some more hesi- 
_tatingly received, and also in unwritten tradition. The Law al- 
‘ways assumed that those who administered it knew the rules 
_ necessary to understand and to observe it precepts. This notion 
was shared by the Christians in respect of the Gospel, and by 
Islam in the interpretation of the Koran. In Judaism the per- 
petuity of the Law, written and unwritten, in this world and the 
_ world to come, led to the later establishment of one of its most 
_ characteristic features, the institution of the Synagogue. 

_ It was necessary to educate the whole nation throughout the 
_ world in the principles of its religion. The Temple and its wor- 
ship were not sufficient to accomplish this purpose; and thus by 
_ the time of the New Testament, how history does not record, 
the Synagogue came into being. Of the character of its worship 
and its methods, Dr. Moore gives a most careful and interesting 
account. The need of education was met by the appearance of a 
learned class, that of the sofér or Scribe, of which Ezra is the 
first example. The ideal scribe is described by Sirach in our 
apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus, a work highly prized by the 
Early Rabbis, though never acknowledged as authoritative scrip- 
: ture. A system of instruction from early childhood to old age 
gradually came into being; and the high intellectual value of edu- 
cation was impressed on every Jew with results which have en- 
dured to the present Gay. 
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The admission of aliens to Israel has always been provided for 
and at times, though not always, Judaism has sought to extend 
itself beyond the limits of the nation. The chapter on “ Con- 
version of Gentiles” is, therefore, of importance. Before the 
Hadrianic War there were, as we learn from the New Testament, 
many who were attracted by the worship of the One God and 
observed the Sabbath without being incorporated with Israel. 
Their children, as Juvenal implies, often did become actual Jews. 
The ceremonies of admission are related: here, however, the im- 
portant thing is the spirit in which proselytes were received. The 
two schools, those of Shammai and Hillel, received them in their 
wonted manner, coldly and heartily ; but the welcome given to the 
proselyte is of more interest to us, as illustrative of the better 
side of Judaism. The Jews, and not without reason, were 
suspicious of bad proselytes, who had been prompted to join by 
unworthy motives, and might even become informers against 
them in days of persecution. The candidate for admission was 
solemnly warned of the dangers and inconveniences to which he 
would be exposed as a Jew, before he took the final step. To 
understand the ideal of the born Jews’ attitude towards the 
proselyte, one must bear in mind that the Hebrew equivalent of 
the Greek rpoonduros is gér, an alien, or stranger as it is often 
rendered in the AV., meaning a homeless foreigner living in a 
Hebrew household, as an object of charity. Hence the treatment 
of proselytes was based on the command, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
stranger, for ye were strangers (proselytes) in the land of 
Egypt.’ 

The most interesting, if not also the most valuable part of the 
first volume, is found in Parts II and III]—the ‘ Idea of God,’ 
and ‘ Man, Sin, and Atonement.’ Before approaching the sub- 
ject of the nature of God two popular errors in regard to Rab- 
binic Judaism have to be dispelled. The first is, to use a word 
of later origin, the Marcionite conception of the Jewish God as 
an inflexibly just but by no means merciful ruler of the world, 
in contrast to the Father in Heaven revealed by Jesus Christ. 
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This, of course, was condemned as heresy, but has nevertheless 
reappeared in thoroughly orthodox schemes of Christian theology, 
in which, as Dr. Moore epigrammatically says, it is assumed that 
God must be just, and may be merciful. But the Tannaite Rabbis 
held a far nobler conception of the Deity. True they had no 
place for the modern notion of a ‘ democratic God,’ a contradic- 
tion in terms which the sanity of antiquity would never have 
permitted. On the contrary they dwelt on the fact of God’s 
power to do all things. But because God is almighty, he is no 
arbitrary tyrant. A despot may be sternly just for his own 
credit, and inflexibly severe in order to prove to his subjects that 
he is not to be trifled with. But God has no need to vindicate 
His justice, nor to assert His authority. He can afford to be 
k ving, humane, merciful for the very reason that He is all 
powerful. He can even afford to show a tender humour in his 
dealings with His creatures. Because He is a transcendent God, 
He can be accessible to His servants. He is so far above all that 
He needs no intermediaries. In fact so far from being only 
accessible to sinners through angels, it is they who demand justice, 
and God who makes allowances and pardons. 

The other delusion is that God needs to be approached indi- 
rectly through His wisdom or Memra. This may be the God of 
philosophy or apocalyticism, it is not the God of the best rab- 
binism. As Dr. Moore points out, we use a question-begging 
capital, and write emra as if it meant a personality, a devrecos 
$eds; but this not the sense in which the word is ever implied in 
Aramaic. God is a Father who acts directly in his dealings with 
Israel. 

In the part dealing with the ritual atonements prescribed for 


the remission of sin, Dr. Moore is careful to point out that the 


sins which they remove are not what we call moral. They are 
those which inadvertently, or even carelessly involve pollution 
and the sacrifices and offerings restore the guilty person to com- 
munion in Israel. But there is no such atonement for deliberate 
sins at the head of, which, as in the Christianity of the age, are 
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the three deadly ones, apostasy, murder, and unchastity. Yet 
even for these a way was open by heartfelt repentance and God 
was ever ready and even anxious to receive and pardon the con- 
trite sinner. 

It is remarkable when we remember the terrible days in which 
the Mishnah was taking shape that a religious system so amiable, 
so reasonable, and so wise was in process of development. Of 
course here only its most favourable aspect is presented, but we 
must not forget that there is another side to the picture. Much 
however remains for discussion, notably the relation of the 
Tannaim to the New Testament. Here it must suffice to con- 
gratulate Dr. Moore on the work he has achieved in the first 
volume. 


The second volume opens with Part IV of Dr. Moore’s thesis, 
which is headed ‘ Observances.’ The first chapter on ‘ Religious 
Principles’ is characterized by a breadth of philosophical treat- 
ment, which those who know the author both expect of him and 
admire. Every religion, if it is to keep together its adherents, 
and to continue, must have its ordinances. Even those Protestant 
bodies whose pietistic tendencies prompted their members studi- 
ously to avoid all formality, found that “ the rejection of all -his- 
torical forms became a formalism of a most rigid type.” Juda- 
ism, however, is avowedly a religion of formal observance, and 
sees no distinction between the sin of neglecting a precept en- 
joined by the Law, and a violation of a moral command. 
“Obedience to God’s law in its entirety is the supreme moral 
obligation of man, irrespective of the subject matter of the par- 
ticular article.’ Even Jesus was ‘orthodox’ in this respect. 
“ That justice and compassion and fidelity are ‘ weightier matters,’ 
does not mean that the neglect of mint, anise, and cummin is 
commendable.” Yet Judaism survived the destruction of the 
Temple, because its teachers interpreted the Law in no narrow 
way. The cessation of the sacrificial cultus would have destroyed 
any other ancient religion; but because the efficacy of the cultus 
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at Jerusalem was not ex opere operato, but depended on the 
moral character of the worshipper, the ruin of the Temple wor- 
ship did not seriously shake the foundation of the accepted re- 
ligion of the Jews. 

In speaking of the Sabbath Dr. Moore utters a timely warning 
against those whom he calls the ‘ anthropological theologians’ 
who seek to explain things by putting a label—preferably a jargon 
label—such as ‘ taboo-days,’ and thinking that thereby all has 
been accounted for. 

“The jargon of anthropologists is getting to be as portentous as that of the 
medizval alchemists, with this difference, that the alchemists’ jargon was for 


the mystification of outsiders, whilst the anthropologists mystify not only out- 
siders but themselves, unawares, with their Totem, Mana, Taboo and the rest.” 


Nothing like the Jewish Sabbath existed in antiquity. It was no 
burden, but a joyous day, on which extra delicacies should be 
provided for the meal, and the sick should be cheered in order 
that they, if possible, should be able to enjoy the festival. 


Legalism was in short regrded not as oppressive but as a means 
of expression of devotion to God. Another derivative of the 
word lex is ‘ loyalty’; and this would reveal the right attitude of 
the Jewish mind to their peculiar Law. 

The fifth part on ‘ Morals’ is long, and is also one of the most 
interesting in the entire work. Although Judaism insists on the 
observance of all the precepts of the Law, and draws no sharp 
distinction between moral and ceremonial ordinances, the good 
sense of its teachers led them to attempt to summarise the essence 
of the Law in a few or even in a single precept; and the words 
of Paul and of Jesus Himself find echoes in the teaching of the 
great Rabbis such as Hillel and Akiba. Much stress is laid on 
motive as a factor in morality; and in pointing out that the study 
and observance of the Law should be free from any idea of self 
interest. The only inducement to obey should be the honour of 
God. To serve Him in the hope of obtaining a place in the 
world to come is by no means a worthy object for the devout 
Israelite to set before him; his end of life should be “ to hallow 
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the Name,” in other words to exalt God before the world. A 
just judgment of a Gentile against a Jew does this, as when R. 
Jonathan decided in favour of a Roman and caused him to ex- 
claim, “‘ Blessed is the God of the Jews.”” The life of man should 
be an Jmitatio Dei. One can, in the words of R. Hama ben 
Hanina, walk after the attributes of God. 

“As He clothes the naked, so do thou clothe the naked. He'‘visits the sick; 


do thou visit the sick. He comforts mourners; de ¢’s01 al*o comfort mourners. 
He buries the dead (i.e., Moses, Deut. 34: 6); do ‘nou also bury the dead.” 


Especially worthy of attention is the treatment of the subject of 
“ Wrongs in Words.” Great care is to be taken to spare the feel- 
ings of others. It is a worse thing to injure a man by words, 
than to harm his property. To put him to open shame is a grave 
sin. Some teachers even went so far as to question whether one 
has any right to reprove anyone—* Lest in admonishing another, 
a man seem to be arrogating to himself superior rectitude. For 
humility is the greatest of all virtues.” 

‘Our Father in Heaven,’ is characteristic of Palestinian Juda- 
ism, and, with the exception of Mark 11:25, of the Gospel of 
Matthew, which Dr. Moore regards as the most Palestinian of 
the three. The'definite article is never used in describing God as 
Father, but always a pronoun, to show His personal relation to 
man. In the Apocalyptic literature, on the other hand, God is 
not regarded in a paternal capacity, but rather as the Ruler of the 
Universe. 

The Rabbinic remarks on prayer are sometimes instructive, 
and not without beauty. Formal prayer at set times is some- 
times blamed, because a fixed task is apt to be perfunctory and 
prayer should be a plea for God’s grace. When R. Eliezer was 
dying his last words were, ‘ When you pray, realize before Whom 
you stand.’ 

The Patriarch Judah was asked by “ Antoninus ”’—which 
Emperor is not known—how often should prayer be made: 
every hour? He said it was forbidden, lest a man should call om 
the Almighty thoughtlessly. “ Antoninus” could not under- 
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stand the rabbi’s meaning till he became annoyed by being hourly 
accosted with “ Sir, O Emperor; your good health, O King.” 
When the Emperor remonstrated at being thus familiarly treated, 
Judah pointed out the moral. The student must always be 
humble. ‘“ The words of the Law do not keep in one who is in 
his own esteem like a vessel of silver or gold, but in one who is 
in his own esteem like the lowliest of vessels, an earthenware jar.” 
We are reminded of St. Paul’s words about “the treasure in 
earthen vessels.” 

One cannot resist quoting Dr. Moore’s caustic remark on the 
method of learning advocated in Rabbinism when he speaks of 
“the fundamental pedagogic principle repetitio est mater stu- 
diorum,”’ the abandonment of which in the vagaries of “ educa- 
tional psychology ” is one of the chief causes of the inferiority of 
our “new education.” In the chapter on “ Chastisement” the 
precept of Akiba is quoted to show that the rabbis of this period 
distrusted earthly prosperity. “If a man lives in good fortune 
all his days his sin is not remitted.” This sentiment is often re- 
peated. ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even the son in 
whom the father takes pleasure (Proverbs 3:12) ” was quoted 
by Jewish as well as Christian teachers, in their days of affliction. 
The earthly prosperity of the Old Testament was, therefore, not 
a sure proof of Divine favour. 

We have now reached the final part which is entitled, “ The 
Hereafter.” This is divided into three chapters, “ Retribution 
after death,” “ Messianic Expectations,” and “ Eschatology.” 
To a student of the New Testament the theme is of extraordinary 
interest, but less so to those whose main object is to learn about 
Judaism in the age of the Tannaim. The introduction is a sketch 
of the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical literature which, as has 
been already remarked, was allowed to perish, or only to survive 
in translations into other languages, except the book of Daniel, 
which is not entirely written in Hebrew. These writings were 
from the days of Akiba, ‘ outside books,’ and those who read 
them might lose their portion in the World to Come. Nor can 
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we altogether blame this great teacher in regard to the Apoca- 
lyptists who, when under the names of the sages of old they 
‘predicted’ what was going on in their time were right, and 
_ when they foretold the unknown future, almost invariably 
‘ guessed wrong.’ 
he In reading these chapters, admirable like all the rest, and full 
_ of illuminating sentences, much attention should be paid to the 
4 references in the footnotes. It will be plain from these that the 
Tannaim did not lay great stress either on the condition of the 
human race after death, or on a future which was equally un- 
known to them. To them their duty seemed to be to inculcate a 
sober piety in this life, and to cultivate virtue sometimes in an 
attractive form. They believed in a future life; but as the Law © 
_ gave them little information as to its nature, they thought that the 
_ business in hand was to make their disciples good Israelites, and 
even good citizens of the world—for their attitude to Gentiles 
_ shows that at times they realized that they were bound to act 
fairly even to aliens. Akiba with his fervent Messianic hopes 
was the exception rather than the rule. Judaism was neither a 
theological nor a speculative religion. It was and is severely 
practical, and its true representatives are not the Apocalyptists, 
nor Philo with his Platonic conception of God, but the rabbis of 
_ the second and third centuries. 
The indices at the end give the unlearned some idea of the 
immense labour involved in writing the two volumes, and one 
may surmise that to those versed in Rabbinic literature this would 
: seem even more astonishing. It is remarkable how much atten- 
tion is paid to the Gospel of Matthew which is quoted eighty- 
7 three times, Mark being mentioned seventeen times and Luke 
thirty-three; whilst only five allusions are made to the fourth 
Gospel. 
The question every reader must ask himself is, what is the 
= of Christianity to Judaism? It must be admitted that 


the ethics are comparable to those inculcated in the New Testa- 


ment, and are in many respects identical. It is only fair, how- 
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ever, to repeat that Judaism has been portrayed in its best aspect, 
and that Dr. Moore is a scrupulously unbiassed delineator of the 
best of the religion in the days of its greatest exponents since the 
captivity. No such thing has been attempted by an outsider for 
Christianity though perhaps a convinced Jew like Mr. Claude 
Montefiore has the capacity for doing so. Dr. Klausner in his 
Jesus of Nazareth has made a noble effort in this direction, but 
has failed owing to the fervour of his Judaism. Still such a book 
is possible, if any one with the detached attitude of Dr. Moore 
were to make his appearance. But a scholar of this type is born, 
7 not made. Impartiality is frequently frigid, and profound learn- 
' ing is not seldom devoid of literary grace. Dr. Moore has 
7 escaped both dangers, and his university is to be congratulated on 
the form in which his volumes have been presented to the world. 
Criticism ought to be demanded of a reviewer; and there are 
points on which the present writer would ask for further ex- 
-: : planation. But the third volume which Dr. Moore has promised, 
is yet to appear; and when he gives full authority for his every 
statement, he will probably satisfy the difficulties which have been 
aroused by a somewhat careful perusal of his admirable work. 
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NO MISTRANSLATION IN LUKE 1:39 


a By J. F. Sprincer, New York Gly 


In an introductory article, published in this periodical and en- 
titled Aramaic and the Synoptic Problem, attention was directed 
to the fundamental character of the question as to the language, 
or languages, back of the common material in Matthew and Mark. 
_ Under the assumption of derivation in the case of one or both 
documents, are we entitled to take the further view that the deri- 
vation was accomplished by a transition from Aramaic to Greek 
or from Greek to Greek or from Aramaic and Greek to Greek and 
Greek? Discussion does not seem to have brought forth much 
convincing evidence of an Aramaic to Greek transition in connec- 
tion with any of the Gospels. However, C. C. Torrey claims 
els ody “Iovda in Lk. 1: 39 as an instance of mistranslation. In 
the article cited above, footnote No. 9, may be found a tabulation 
of papers dealing more or less with this Semitism. In particular, 
in my article in the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REviEw for March, 
1922, I gave what seems to me to be rather conclusive reasons why 
there is no occasion to go back of the presumption that this ex- 
pression is original Greek. However, there has been so much 

investigation on the Aramaic side that the discussion should be 
_ carried further, especially since opportunity is thus afforded of 
illustrating to some extent what proponents of Aramaic originals 
really need to do in order to present their case in a form worthy 
of participation in any really scientific effort to solve so great a 
question as the Synoptic Problem. 

Two requirements, both essential, have already been formulated, 
which express what it is necessary to show in order to prove that 
in Lk. 1: 39 we have an example of a mistranslation from the 
Aramaic.? One requirement concerns itself with the necessity of 


1 At the close of the article introductory to the present one. 
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showing that there is substantial reason for questioning the origi- 
nality of the Greek. The failure to cover this matter has been 
dealt with by the present writer in the article in the ANGLICAN 
for March, 1922. The second requirement is to the effect that 
the following proposition be established : 


“The sense necessarily attributable to the Greek is one which 
was in current use in the Aramaic of the time and the place which 
correspond to the period and the provenance of the assumed 
original.” 


I claim that this proposition has not been established whether we 
turn to Torrey’s original arguments * or to his later presentation 
from a changed point of view in The Harvard Theological Review 
for January, 1924.° 

Torrey’s earlier position seems to have been confined to the ex- 
planation that m’dinah had in the first Christian century two sig- 
nifications in current usage, land or province and city, and that 
the Semitic assumed to be back of Luke 1:39 employed the 
former but that the translator understood the sense to be city. 
Torrey made little or no attempt to distinguish between Hebrew 
and Aramaic, or between dialects of Aramaic, but was content to 
claim a changing usage as taking place in the Semitic tongues. 
To maintain his case, it was apparently necessary to prove that the 
sense city had become current at least as early as the time of the 
production of the Third Gospei in Greek. 

In my examination of Torrey’s evidence, a principal item was 
found to be his citation of the Megillat Taanit, or Roll Concern- 
ing Fasts, an Aramaic document of the first or second Christian 
century.* He had claimed the occurrence in it of m’dinah as an 
example of the use of the word in the sense city." He has now 


2 Articles Nos. 1 and 2, as listed in footnote No. 9 in the paper preparatory 
to the present one. 

8 Medina and Iéxs, and Luke 1: 30, pp. 83 ff. 

* See pp. 326 ff. of my paper published in ANct. THeor. Rev., March, 1923, 
and cited as No. 4 in footnote No. 9, preparatory article. 

5 See Torrey’s papers cited as Nos. 1 and 2 in footnote No. 9, preparatory 
article. Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts and Sc., xv (1909), pp. 259 ff.; and Studies 
in the Hist. of Relig. Presented to C. H. Toy (1912), pp. 200 ff 2 —™S 
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abandoned this claim.* In fact, he agrees at present with me and 
is reconciled to the sense province. A new basis is now sought 
for the claim that in Lk. 1: 39 is a translator’s error, and it is, 
perhaps, conceived that the signification city would embarrass the 
new hypothesis. Under the older view, we would apparently be 
required to understand that the supposed translator made his 
error in the early years of the sense city, when the original writer 
could be understood to use the word in the old signification prov- 
ince and the translator could be conceived as having chosen the 
new meaning city. I imagine Torrey does not now want an ex- 
ample in a Jewish document of m’dinah in the sense city. 

In fact, Torrey has shifted ground and now proposes to sepa- 
rate the languages into Palestinian and extra-Palestinian. In the 
Palestinian—that is, in Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic—m’dinah 
has the sense province and only this sense ; while in extra-Palestin- 
ian—that is, in Palmyrene Aramaic and Eastern Aramaic—the 
word is limited to the significance city. The original writer of 
the Infancy Section employs Palestinian Aramaic and uses the 
word m’dinah to convey the meaning province, which the trans- 
lator—say, Luke at Antioch—understands as having the sense 
city and so uses réXts, This, in brief, is substantially the hy- 
pothesis now maintained by Torrey. If it can be established, then 
the additional hypothesis of a mistranslation in Lk. 1:39 be- 
comes a possibility, though not a probability. 

However, in an explanation based on an hypothesis which makes 
m’dinah a word understood outside of Palestine in the sense city 
and within the Land in the sense province, there is little or no 
room for a first or second century instance in Jewish-Aramaic— 
that is to say, in the Megillat Taanit—of m’dinah employed with 
the signification city. At all events, Torrey no longer contends 
for this sense, in so far as this document is concerned. 

In passing to an examination of Torrey’s argument as now 
presented from a changed point of view, it will perhaps be de- 
sirable to formulate what he has to prove. And in presenting the 


® See p. 87 of Torrey’s paper published in Harv. Theol. Rev., Jan., 1924, 
and cited as No. § in footnote No. 9, preparatory article. 
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statement of that which is to be proved, I am for the time being 
overlooking two Greek matters: (1) That there is anything in- 
compatible with original Greek composition in Lk. 1: 39; and (2) 
That 76s has in this passage the signification city. At any rate, 
the following proposition must be established : 

M’dinah was current in Gentile Aramaic, in the sense city, at 
the period 50-100 A.D. Quod est demonstrandum. 

Let us now seek to ascertain whether Torrey’s latest presenta- 
tion covers the specifications here enumerated. 

Relying on Prof. W. Max Miller, he thinks that an instance of 
m’dinah has been discovered in a certain hieroglyphic writing 
found in Africa and dating from the fifth pre-Christian century ; 
and he also follows his guide in understanding that the supposed 
instance was intended to convey a meaning intermediate between 
city and province. This appeal to expert testimony is, naturally, 
a bad start. However, assuming Miiller’s statements as ascer- 
tained truth, and delighted with his “ganz genau,” he proceeds to 
utilize the signification here as a means of deciding a series of am- 
biguous instances from the Elephantine papyri in favor of city. 
Of course, all these examples antedate the period in which the 
Third Gospel originated. The translator is, under the circum- 
stances outlined, made to select the sense city not because it is an 
alternative which has become available but because he is acquainted 
with the branch of Aramaic that recognizes this signification. 

It is, in fact, essential to his present argument that, in the extra- 
Palestinian dialect known to the translator, the word m’dinah 
should have had city as a current meaning in the latter half of the 
first Christian century. It is not sufficient that this signification 
should have been merely existent—it is necessary that it should 
have been a commonly recognized sense. Let me say at once that 
I do not think that the evidence presented by Torrey in his recent 
effort is likely to afford an adequate proof that, in the Western 
extra-Palestinian Aramaic of the period 50-100 A.D., m’dinah 
was in current use in the sense mentioned. Torrey does cite quite 
a number of instances from the pre-Christian documents of the 
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use of m’dinah and claims for them the sense city. But his point 
of departure for reaching this meaning is, as already pointed out, 
the supposed hieroglyphic instance of the occurrence of m’dinah. 
As will be shown, there is little or no foundation for this supposi- 
tion. Apparently, then, there are no cases to cite from the extant 
literature antedating the Christian era. 

The examples of later times he divides into two classes, those 
belonging to the Western Aramaic and those found in the Eastern 
Aramaic. That is to say, he relies on instances of m’dinah in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions and in the ancient Christian literature in 
Syriac. He cites no actual examples, however, but makes general 
statements. As to the Palmyrene instances of the word, I ques- 
tion whether any of them admit of being proved to have the sense 
city. This leaves us practically with the instances that may doubt- 
less be cited from the Lewis Gospels. That is to say, the situa- 
tion appears to be substantially this: It is necessary to show that 
m’dinah was current in Gentile Aramaic, in the sense city, at the 
period 50-100 A.D., and the evidence with which to do it narrows 
down to a lot of instances of the word with the signification city, 
these instances all occurring, however, in Eastern Aramaic and 
none dating from a time earlier than, say, about a century after 
the composition in Greek of the Gospel of Luke. 

The Supposed Hieroglyphic Occurrence of M’Dinah.—That 
there is apparently but little reason to think that an ancient hiero- 
glyphic inscription exists which contains the word m’dinah in any 
sense may be seen by referring, as Torrey directs (p. 84), to 
Orientalistische Literaturseitung, vi, 74b, and then, as he does 
not direct, pushing the matter further back. He thinks, in an- 
other matter (p. 87), that Joseph Derenbourg, Neubauer and 
Dalman misled him. In spite of this experience, he is still will- 
ing to rely, in connection with the hieroglyphic passage, upon the 
simple dictum of W. Max Miiller. When reference is made to 
the place indicated, it is found that we are not in the presence of 
an Egyptologist engaged in making a responsible translation of 
an inscription. Miller is occupied in presenting a more or less 
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sketchy review of a book presenting such a translation—that is, 
with Heinrich Schafer’s work entitled Die Aethiopische Kénigsin- 
schrift des Berliner Museums, Regterungsbericht des Kdonigs 
Nastesen, des Gegners des Kambyses. The hieroglyphic text is 
given in Schafer’s book and an interlinear translation accompanied 
by running comments. I reproduce here from Seite 99 a portion 
of Schafer’s transcription. 


4 


ace 


The series of symbols in question occurs near the commencement 
£ of line 8, indicated by the German “ Z. 8.” If m’dinah occurs 
a anywhere, it occurs between “ 4)” and “5).” Whatever noun 
is here, Schafer expresses himself as unable to determine the point 
_ of beginning. That is, he is unable to decide confidently whether 
: the bird coming next after his mark 4) begins the noun or whether 
4 7 this symbol is a preposition. He thinks the latter is the preferable 
| view to take. But he is then embarrassed by the fact that he is 
unable to say what the remaining group signifies. His transla- 
tion is Hauptstadt, capital city. He gives for the entire portion 
x .. of the text here shown the following: OO 


a 


Er [lies: ich] hérte Reisende [?] aus 
Napata, die sagten: “Er ist in der 
— Hauptstadt [?] aller Lander.” 


(He [read: I] heard travelers [?] from 
Napata, who said: “He is in the capi- 
tal city [?] of all the countries.”) 


ms When Schafer doubtfully gives “ Hauptstadt ” as his rendering 
of the group after the bird is removed, he does not have any such 
word as m’dinah in mind. 

As Torrey has made his appeal to opinion rather than evidence, 
it will perhaps be sufficient to reply after the same manner. Let 
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us consider, then, the translations of this passage by other scholars 
of renown. Here are versions of Maspero and Brugsch: 


I put on my kingly garment, and they rendered hom- 
age to me those who live in Napata; they said: “He 
[8] is the Judge, Sovereign of all lands.”—Records of 
the Past, vol. x, Egyptian Texts—IJnscription of King 
Nastosenen, p. 58. G. Maspero. 

Wahrend meines Auskleidens hérte ich die Ankunft 
von Wanderern aus der Stadt Napi. Sie sprachen 
(8): “Er wird der Richter alles Volkes werden! ”"— 
Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthums- 
kunde, 15. Jahrg.—Stele von Dongola, S. 23. H. 
Brugsch. 


(While I was undressing, I heard the arrival of travel- 
ers from the city Napi. They said (8): “ He will be- 
come the Judge of the whole people!” 


An examination of these translations will make it sufficiently 
_ clear, perhaps, that neither Maspero nor Brugsch saw any such 
word as m’dinai: in the text. 

The Palmyrene Inscriptions.—We are, I suppose, to grant that 
m’dinah in some form or other occurs repeatedly in the inscrip- 
tions found in and around the ruins of Palmyra, which was more 
or less identical with the Tadmor of Solomon’s time. Torrey 
does not take up the instances individually and show that they 
generally and undoubtedly mean city. I doubt if this can be 
done. That is to say, his argument appears to be a pretty good 
one until we get down to actual cases. However, certain of the 
inscriptions are accompanied by a Greek version which in places 
is, perhaps, a rather free translation. In two instances I think we 
may allow that we are permitted to equate m’dinah and 4 réXs. 
I refer, in particular, to P 124’, an inscription found two and 
one-half hours distant from the ruins, and to the Tariff ii b 7 
(= Tariff, Greek, iii b 38-39). Both inscriptions are dated, the 
former having a date equivalent to 114 A.D., and the latter, a 
date equal to 137 A.D. The point is, do m’dinah and réXs in 
these passages signify city? And, does m’dinah in its other oc- 
currences in these inscriptions in Western Aramaic have this 
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44 
sense? I question whether the context can be made to decide be- 
tween city and province; and I also question whether the two 
identifications with wé\is can be successfully employed to effect a 
decision. At any rate, I challenge the proposition that m’dinah 
can in these inscriptions certainly be shown to have the meaning 
city, whether the appeal be made to the context or to an identifica- 
tion with 7éXis or to both. 

The use of wéXts in the sense land or province dates as far back 
as Homer (Jliad, 14. 230). A prose instance in ancient Greek 
may be found in the orator Lysias, 103. 38. From later writings, 
I cite the following examples. 

év ’Acia tH wéde.—Acta Philippi, § 29 (Lipsius, II. ii, p. 98). 

eis THY AOnvav thy ‘EXXAada.—Acta Phil- 
ippi in Hellade, § 1 (Tischendorf). 

mopevOjva eis THY TV aVOpwropdywv. oi dvOpwrot Tis 
morews éxelvns.—Acta Andreae et Matthiae, § 1 (Tischendorf). 

If we seek help from the context, we shall find it difficult to 
find cases where m’dinah has certainly the sense city. Perhaps 
the bilingual inscription known as the Tariff is the most promis- 
ing. We have “ Tadmor [=IId\yupa] or its borders ” (ii a 1-2), 
“into Tadmor [or] its borders” (ii b 30-31). And we have 
also “ [m’]dinah and its borders” (ii b 14). It is highly prob- 
able, then, that the physical Tadmor and m’dinah are to be con- 
sidered coextensive. Further, it would appear from these ex- 
pressions that we are to surround the m’dinah and Tadmor with 
a territory of greater or lesser extent. In this surrounding terri- 
tory, we are, I suppose, to locate the “ villages” of iic 13. Iam 
disposed to grant all this. But what I am not ready to concede 
is that we must assume that the city wall defined the boundary of 
the m’dinah. This wall was perhaps ten to thirteen miles in cir- 
cuit, as we learn from Dr. William Wright.’ In short, it appears 
to be quite permissible to understand that there was (1) a city 
bounded by a wall, (2) a surrounding district not necessarily con- 
tinuous, and (3) outlying borders. The walled-in section may be 
viewed as the city and the city plus the surrounding district as 


a 7 An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia (1895), p. 61. 
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% mods, the m’dinah or Tadmor. The villages I place outside the 
walls but inside the surrounding district. It would appear that 
the following passages in the Tariff can all be very well under- 
stood in accordance with the foregoing delimitations of the geo- 
graphical situation: ii b 7 (Gk. iii b 38-39) ; ii b 8 (Gk. iii b 40) ; 
ii b 14; ii b 30-31; ii a 1-2 (Gk. iii a I-2) ; ii c 10-14; ii ¢ 17— 
20. Palmyrene examples of the use of some form of m’dinah 
other than the preceding are these:* V 124. 1 (114 A.D.); V 
16. 4=NSI 122. 4 (131 A.D.); V 1. 3 =NSI 100. 3 (139 
A.D.) ; V 2.4=NSI 111. 4 (139 A.D.) ; V 15. 7—=NSI 121. 7 
(242-243 A.D.) ; V 28. 2 = NSI 130. 2 (271 A.D.). 

In 137 A.D., there were two fountains within the m’dinah 
(Tariff ii b 8), for the use of which there was a charge amount- 
ing to 800 denarii per year (Gk. iii b 40). If we could be cer- 
tain that these fountains were those which have been designated 
Ephca and Abu el Fawaris, then it would seem as if m’dinah here 
might refer to a district larger than the walled city. For these 
fountains are now about five miles apart.° 

A Summarization.—The situation as to els may 
now be summed up as follows: 

1. There is no necessity to understand the phrase as something 
which would not have been penned by a writer composing in 
Greek. The form of words is readily explained as a simple 
Semitism familiar to the author. There are in the LXX some 
half-hundred instances of the genitive "Iobéa conjoined with some 
declensional form of 76s; so that a reader of this Greek version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and one who had been an associate of 
others well acquainted with it might very well have been accus- 


tomed to the association of ideas present in expressions repre- 

8 V=Compté de Vogiié, La Syrie Centrale (1868-1877). NSI=G. A. 
Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions (1903). 

J.-B. Chabot, Choix d’Inscriptions de Palmyre (1922), p. 56, gives for the 
phrase in V 28. 2—=NSI 130. 2, containing m’dinah, “ Correcteur de toute la 
province”; Wm. Wright, op. cit., p. 124, footnote, gives “ regretted by the en- 
tire state”; and de Vogiié, op. cit. (28. 2) translates “ regretté de la patrie tout 
entiére.” 
® See W. Wright, op. cit., p. 97. 
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sented by méXts “IotSa. It is not at all difficult to see such a per- 
son in the author of the Gospel of Luke; nor is it, consequently, 
hard to conceive him as reproducing in original narrative Greek 
a Semitism learned from the LXX and from his associates. It 
is, accordingly, entirely unnecessary to assume written Aramaic 
back of the phrase. See ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REvIEW for 
March, 1922, pp. 334 ff. 

2. The foundation is wanting for an explanation which requires 
that the Aramaic word m’dinah written in the first Christian cen- 
tury within Palestine should in the same century but in an extra- 
Palestinian locality be misunderstood to signify city. That is to 
say, there is, it would seem, nc known pre-Christian instance of 
the occurrence of this word which may confidently be asserted to 
have any other sense than province, country or district, whether 
we turn to the hieroglyphic inscription on stone of Nastosenen, 
the Ethiopian King, or to the Aramaic writings on papyri found 
in Egypt. Moreover, there appears to be no such instance in 
later writings and inscriptions until we come to the Lewis Gos- 
pels, the Palmyrene inscriptions apparently supplying no indis- 
putable example of m’dinah in the sense city. 
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- compulsory. One can sympathize entirely with this feeling, but 


It is reported that during the discussions over the revised 
Prayer Book that have taken place in England the editor of the 
Modern Churchman expressed his satisfaction that the recitation 
of the Decalogue in the Communion Service was no longer to be 


the reason he assigns is surprising. He says that he objects to 
the description of God as a jealous God. It is surprising to have 
such a statement made, in an article that implies a certain amount 
of deliberation and by a man of such standing in the Church, be- 
cause it suggests a very superficial reading of the passage and of 
those related texts in which jealousy is spoken of as one of the 
divine attributes. One recognizes that the objections of the 
writer may be simply because the word is one liable to be mis- 
understood, but even so the same disadvantage attaches to many 
other passages of Holy Scripture and the reasonable course would 
seem to be not to cease reading difficult sayings but to explain and 
apply them. 

In popular language, it is true, jealousy is an unlovely trait and 
one that is with difficulty connected with the idea of moral per- 
fection which is connoted by the Christian conception of God. 
That, however, is because in ourselves jealousy is generally 
tainted by selfishness and easily passes into sin; but this of course 
would be true also of many other noble qualities. A proper self- 
respect may become sinful pride; a holy indignation may turn into 
sinful anger ; and even love may be degraded and abused out of 
all resemblance to its divine ideal. Rightly understood, jealousy 
is a quality that inheres in the noblest characters and is an es- 
sential part of them. It always necessarily goes with great love. 
There are in the Old Testament more than twenty passages in 
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which God is described as jealous and one notable text (Exodus 
34:14) which is most emphatic: “The Lord whose name is 
Jealous is a jealous God.” 

A study of these various uses will show I think, that jealousy 
as a moral quality has three component elements. First, it im- 
_ plies a sense of responsibility as of a ruler who cannot conscien- 
-tiously let another assume his duties. A judge on the bench, how-— 
ever he may shrink from committing himself to a difficult and_ 
- momentous decision, would shrink still more from the alternative 
_ of evading his responsibility or shifting it to the shoulders of 

someone who had neither his position nor his authority in the 
matter. A monarch, a prime minister or a president might feel 
the weight of his responsibility in a moment of national crisis but 
would spurn the suggestion that he should escape it by allowing 
someone to take the responsibility who held no such position of | 
trust. So Almighty God is described as saying (Exodus 39: 25) 
“Now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob and will be jeal- 
: = ous for my holy name.” That is, He will do what He is bound | 


Secondly, jealousy as a moral trait slapifien concern for the 
welfare of someone for whose care the subject is responsible. 
The prophet Joel describes Jehovah as jealous for his land, and a_ 
‘study of the passage shows that what he means is that He is 
anxious that the land should fulfill all its possibilities, that His 
chosen people should become all that they might be. This is an 
essential part of parental love. He is a recreant father who does ~ 
not care whether or not his children become all that they may be- 
come. She is an unfaithful mother who never spends hours of 
anxious thought and prayer for her children, not simply lest they 
fall into evil but lest they fail to grow into men and women such 
as their gifts and opportunities make possible. 

In the third place, jealousy may be understood as a passionate 
concern for truth. This is doubtless the sense in which the word 
is used in the comment on the second Commandment to which 
our English editor objects. God is jealous as He sees His people 
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led astray by a false and degrading idolatry. Soin Isaiah 48: 11, 
“T will not give my glory unto another.” The thought is of one 
who, knowing the truth and its value, is deeply stirred by a 
danger threatening those for whom He has a special care. Truth 
must be maintained at any cost, and those lowering and defiling 
conceptions that find expression either in the worship of false 
gods or in the false worship of the true God rightly arouse a 
noble jealousy. This is no imaginary peril. One is confronted 
by it in our day as he analyzes the doubts and questions of many 
of our contemporaries and discerns that they are really the result 
of cruelly inadequate and mistaken ideas about the nature of God 
Himself. 
Charles Kingsley once wrote to a friend that the average Eng- 
lishman seemed to think of Almighty God as a kind of magnified 
_ policeman, chiefly interested in preventing people from doing 
what they like todo. This is only one of the distorted and repel- 
lent misconceptions that linger in people’s minds, chill their devo- 
tion and darken those hours of special need when they might be 
_ sustained by the God of all comfort. When St. John pleads, 
“Little children, keep yourselves from idols,” he utters a warn- 
ing that applies to more than material images of man’s device. 
The “ jealousy of God ”’—that is exactly the phrase that St. 
Paul uses in 2 Corinthians 11: 2 when he cries out to the Chris- 
_tians who had misunderstood and turned against him, “I am 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy.” He distinguishes 
clearly between this quality which is not incongruous with the 
love of God and the sinful jealousy which he denounces a little 
later in the same Epistle (2 Corinthians 12:20). The jealousy 
of God has in it no trace of selfishness. It is an intense and 
searching responsibility for a loved one who is in danger. It is 
love concentrated in some moment of emergency and focused 
upon the loved one’s peril. Such an attitude may be discerned 
_ not infrequently in our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. It is a noble 
jealousy that rebukes and warns Simon Peter, “ Simon, Simon, 
Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat but 
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I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” Here is the jeal- 
ousy of God, tainted by no thought of selfishness, but called into 
: action by a deadly spiritual danger threatening a dear friend and 
disciple. The same spirit appears in our Lord’s dealings with 
Judas who was warned and without doubt was made the subject 
=> _ of intense intercessoi; prayer, as his character disintegrated under | 

the assault of temptation. Without any misuse of the term, it 
is profoundly true to say that it was the divine jealousy that led 
Christ to the Cross itself. He bore our griefs and carried our > 
_ sorrows because none other could bear them; He trod the wine- 
press alone because no man stood with Him; and back of that 
‘supreme mystery of self-sacrificing love which we call the Atone- 
- ment is the divine necessity which Old Testament prophets dimly 
discerned and described in the phrase “a jealous God.” 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton S. Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The daily press carried despatches from Rome, dated at the 
end of last April, announcing the discovery of a very interesting 
_ Roman house under the basilica of St. Sebastien and at the edge 
of the catacombs dedicated to the same saint. Over one hundred 

‘ inscriptions were found, mostly Christian, and ranging—accord- 


ing to present reports—from the first to the third centuries, of 
which the most interesting are: “ Peter and Paul lived in this 
“house ” and “ Peter and Paul brought Christianity to the Ro- 


mans from this house.” It would seem, then, that the building 
_ was certainly regarded at a very early date as a shrine—most of 
: the inscriptions are graffiti, scratched by visitors on the walls— 
and that its tradition as the actual home of the Apostles is en- 
titled to very great respect. In its decoration pagan symbols 
give place to Christian during the first century and at what seems 
to be the same date the columbarium is disused, burial taking the 
place of cremation. And in addition to the family burial vaults, 
* two hundred bodies have been discovered in the immediate 
neighborhood of the house, indicating that the family extended 
burial privileges to other Christians. 

The first Christian owner of the house was Marcus Clodius 
Hermes; curiously enough this name is found in Romans 16: 14. 

The patron of the excavation is Mr. Walter S. Cramp, a mem- 
ber of the famous American family of shipbuilders. 

Mr. C. Leonard Woolsey, director of the expedition of the 
British Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
-vania in Mesopotamia, announces most significant results in his 
excavations on the site of Ur. A cemetery used during a period 

from B.C. 3500 to B.C. 3200 is being explored; this date is prior 
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to that of the First Dynasty of Ur but Ur is now revealed as al- 
ready a royal city long before this “first” dynasty. No in- 
scriptions seem to have been found but a fragment of a limestone 
plaque, carved in fine relief, depicts what appears to be a funeral 
procession of a king; quite the earliest piece of stone sculpture 
that has been recovered from this country. In the lower level of 
graves, bodies were interred without coffins but fully dressed and 
provided with personal belongings, inciuding jewelry. This last, 
in which a surprising amount of gold appears, displays a finished 
technique never again equalled by Mesopotamian craftsmen. In- 
teresting also is the fact that some of the burial customs are still 
found among the Syrian peasants, in particular the practice of 
placing the head on a pillow of clean sand. 

Professor M. Grabmann announces the discovery of two manu- 
scripts, one in the Vatican and the other in Avignon, containing 


hitherto unknown Latin works of Eckhart. In all there are 


seven Quaestiones, dating from the first fifteen years of the four- 
teenth century, when Eckhart was teaching in Paris. The 
Avignon manuscript contains also an attack on Eckhart, written 
by Gonsalvo of Vallebona, General of the Franciscan Order, 
written about 1302. 

In our last issue we noted several very important scientific 
projects towards the publication of important texts and diction- 
aries. To these is now to be added perhaps the most significant 
of all, an edition of the New Testament with full critical appa- 
ratus. The Committee in charge of the work is headed by the 
Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. Headlam) and is made up of the 
Bishop of Oxford (Dr. T. B. Strong), Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
Dean H. J. White (of Christchurch), Dr. A. Nairne, Dr. A. 
Souter, Dr. F. C. Burkitt, and Canon Streeter. And as editor- 
in-chief of the work the Rev. S. C. E. Legg has been chosen, 
who also acts as Secretary of the Committee. A corresponding 
work which was planned in Germany has now been abandoned 
and its preliminary studies placed at the disposal of the English 
committee. The German scholars, moreover, who were inter- 
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ested in their own scheme, have organized themselves into an 
advisory body, headed by Professor von Dobschiitz. A corre- 
sponding American committee has been formed under the leader- 
ship of Professor Ropes. 

The work will be done most thoroughly, including a consider- 
able amount of collating old and new material. Publication has 
been set very tentatively for 1932 and the printing will be done 
by the Oxford University Press. Financial aid is asked though 
not in any exorbitant amount; at present estimates, a total of 
£5000 spread over the next five years should be sufficient. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Professor Ropes or direct to the Dean 
of Christchurch, Oxford, the official Treasurer. 

Dr. Hugo Gressmann died in Chicago on the 7th of last April 
from an attack of pneumonia contracted while lecturing under 
the auspices of the Insitutum Judaicum, of Berlin. Born in 
1877, he became one of the leading Old Testament specialists in 
Germany, although no small part of his energies went to the New 
Testament and to Rabbinics. Not himself a Jew, he exerted all 
his influence to give Jewish scholars academic privileges and the 
Institutum Judaicum, which he founded, was the first non-Jewish 
school in Europe to open its doors to Jewish professors on Bibli- 
cal subjects. 

Dr. Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin at the University 
of Michigan, died on May 14th at the age of sixty-nine. Out- 
side his special subject Dr. Kelsey was probably still better known 
as an archzologist; since the war he headed no less than four 
expeditions to the Near East. It was he who in 1924 explored 
the site of Antioch in Pisidia, whose results were related in these 
columns. 

Union Theological Seminary announces the transfer of Dr. 
McGiffert to a newly established Research Professorship in 
Church History. The regular chair in this subject, which is thus 
vacated, has been filled by the appointment of Dr. James Moffatt, 
) probably the most prominent New Testament scholar in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world but who is also an authority on church his- 
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tory. Americans welcome Dr. Moffatt’s appointment to this 


country most warmly. 

: The Western Theological Seminary announces the resignation 
of the Rev. W. C. Dewitt from the Deanship, although he retains 
the Presidency and his professorship. Dr. F. C. Grant, pro- 
fessor at the Berkeley Divinity School and editor-in-chief of this 


_ journal, has been called as the new Dean. 
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The Key to Faith. By Michael O. Gershenson. Tr. by Herman Frank. New 

York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 156. $1.50. 

This posthumous work by a Russian Jew—he died in February, 
1925—is a startling but not very cheering analysis of the religion 
of the Old Testament, followed by the attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of this religion, as conceived by the author, to the life and 
thought of the day. The first chapter presents a picture of God, 
drawn largely from the Pentateuch, which takes the naive, an- 
thropomorphic and imaginative utterances of the writers as if 
they could be understood only in the most crassly literal sense. 
“God is essentially fire by nature, and his existence is a flaming 
existence that never burns out.” After quoting several passages 
in support of this proposition and referring to others in the 
Psalms, Isaiah and Micah, the author says: “ Not one of these 
utterances is metaphorical, the words used are the names for 
common physical processes, and are employed in their usual 
sense.” In contrast with monotheism at its zenith “ the Biblical 
God is still elemental rather than personal. In his anger, his 
being bursts out into flames that are literally a consuming fire. 
He possesses neither fulness of power nor sense of proportion. 
He is unbridled, irascible; in his omnipotence there are gaps, and 
his omniscience nods at times.” 

The next chapter depicts “ Jehovah struggling with man,” 
whom he has, whether from choice or necessity, endowed with 
free will and so made the “ peer of God.” The cause of this 
struggle is God’s need of man. He will, in his morbid and re- 
pulsive greed for homage, be satisfied with nothing but man’s 
submission to him: “ voluntary avowal, obedience, man’s fear 
and love—this is what God asks for.” The manner in which 
Gershenson interprets the passages which prove this point is 
illustrated by his comment on the story of Jeroboam’s wife in 1 
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Kings XIV; “ with such ferocity does God thirst and seek after 
recognition and glory for himself.” 

In the following chapters on “‘ The Covenant ” and “ The Law 
of Retaliation”’ the theme is man’s part in this struggle with 
God.” He is self-willed and self-confident, disinclined to give 
credence to God or to obey Him.” But God, by his control of 
the material forces of the world, can punish him with physical 
pain, and thus he plunges him into an endless internal struggle. 
“Man is tossed from Scylla to Charybdis: either he is over- 
enticed by the craving for freedom, and God soon puts him in a 
straight-jacket of misery, or after he gets intoxicated with earthly 
delights that reward his obedience, he thirsts next minute for 
freedom at any cost, and so on, without end, flinging himself 
into the arms of one or the other.” Thus man is offered the 
choice of obedience and prosperity or disobedience and disaster, 
and from experience he learns the lesson that he must trust in 
God and obey his will. ‘‘ The instinct of faith, which holds man 
to the homage of obedience to God, is innate in man, but so is 
the contrary instinct of self-will. God’s unchangeable purpose 
decrees that the dualism resulting from the two principles within 
man’s soul must cease.” The essence of religion the author finds 
in man’s voluntary renunciation of his will to differ from God— 
a God who is now identified with “the world outside man.” 
Man will then no longer suffer from worldly evils. ‘“ They were 
God’s punishment for iniquity or, in other words, the world’s 
reaction to man’s self-willed conduct; but, now, man is full of the 
knowledge of the will of the world outside him and fulfills it 
with zeal. Hence the world outside becomes at one with the 
world within man.” 

In the development of religion morals are created—this is the 
“God Ideal of the prophets.” “ By moral conduct, man fulfills 
his cosmic destiny ; and the cosmos really requires from him ‘ the 
good,’ and punishes moral transgression by death.” In the clos- 
ing chapter we are at last definitely told what the “ key to faith” 
_ is: “the exchange of the will to differ for the preference to con- 
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form as the right idea of man’s conduct. . . . Religion offers 
two means for the attainment of this aim: first, man has to hold 
his consciousness open cosmically, and not let it be penned within 
the subjective bounds of humanity; and secondly, to hold it open 
within this wide circumference in the social sense, not to close it 
by selfishness at the bidding of self-aggrandizement. The first 
demand is the mother of the metaphysical content of religion 
(love and fear God) ; the second, of the ethical content (be merci- 
ful, love your neighbor). Both demands are essentially negative. 
Religion is always negative.” 

In the introductory memoir by Herman Frank, the translator 
and admirer of Gershenson, we are told that in his later years he 
was captivated by the philosophy of Heraclitus and the Hebrew 
Bible. This combination doubtless accounts for the difficulty of. 
determining just what the author means by such statements as the 
last quoted: And when we also read that Gershenson was pro- 
foundly impressed with the depth and sincerity of Kyryevsky’s 
ideas, who taught that “as long as thoughts run mainly to the 
abstract and appear content if attractively clothed with word or 
symbol, they remain void of clutch or influence over the soul and 
will. Once they have grown so as to be inexpressible, they have 
reached a state of maturity, however, where they exert an effect 
upon human conduct ”"—we can understand why we finish the 
book with heart depressed and mind befogged. 

JAcoB STREIBERT 


An Egyptian grammar with Chrestomathy and Glossary. By Samuel A. B. 
Mercer. London: Luzac, 1927, pp. 191. $3.00. 


Dr. Mercer has written the best grammar of hieroglyphic for 
the average student. It is clear, accurate, pedagogically sound. 
It is well printed. The chrestomathy is sufficient for a year’s 
work. The grammar could be used by a student without a 
teacher. The exercises are well graded. There is something 
more romantic in Egyptology than in other studies of the Near 
East, except of course Old Testament Science. Dr. Mercer has 
rendered to the students of Semitic and Hamitic literatures a 
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great service by opening this field to many in a remarkably effi- 
cient way. The appearance of his grammar is especially wel- 
come when it almost coincides with the publication of Gardiner’s 
epoch-making hieroglyphic grammar which because of its bulk 
will be used only by advanced students. It will increase greatly 


the number of those interested in Egyptology. 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


La Magie dans Egypte Antique de Ancien Empire Jusqu’a Epoque Copte. 
By Francois Lexa. Tome I, Exposé; Tome II, Les Textes Magiques; 
Tome III, Atlas. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1925, pp. 220, 235, IX and LXXI 
plates with 162 pictures. Fr. 200. 


This fine work is a comprehensive study of ancient Egyptian 
magic consisting of three parts. The first volume deals with the 
explanation of the material, the second brings the texts, and the 
third contains the different pictures. 

The subject has been dealt with before by many writers, from 
different angles ; I only mention: Moret, La Magie dans l’ Egypte 
ancienne; Wiedemann, Magie und Zauberei im alten Aegypten; 
Budge, Egyptian Magic; and many others, but Lexa intends with 
his work to give a more elaborate investigation than has been 
done before, and he succeeds in many respects. 

After an introduction about the aims of magic, he discusses 
in the first chapter the sorceries with respect to lifetime and those 
of after death and as a means of communication with the gods 
and demons and spirits. 

The very interesting chapter ii describes the different means 
used in magic, the formule of exorcism, invitation, or prohibition, 
or threats of spirits, the mythological part of them, the schemes 
and analysis of them, etc., the magical remedies and poisons, the 
amulets, and the magical rites. 

He discusses, then, the relations between magic and religion, 
magic and science, and concludes with the ancient Egyptian magic 
as it occurs in the fiction of the dwellers of the old valley of the 
Nile. 

In chapters vi and vii Mr. Lexa deals with Coptic magic, while 
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in the next chapter are treated the relations between the Egyptian 
and Greek magic. 

Good alphabetical indices form the end of the first volume, 
where he has to deal with the Demotic magical papyri of Lon- 
don and Leyden (the editors are Griffith and Thompson! Lexa 
constantly omits the second name in the first volume,—an accident 
only?) and Hopfner’s comprehensive book and manuscript, 
Griechisch-aegyptischer Offenbarungszauber. 

The second volume contains the texts alluded to in the first 
volume. I only inention the Pyramid texts, Book of the Dead, 
the tomb and sarcophagi inscriptions, the magical papyri Harris, 
and those of Turin, London, and Leyden, the medical papyri, the 
Metternich stele, the Bentresh stele, the papyri Westcar, d’Or- 
biney, the Khamois stories, etc. 

The well selected pictures of the third volume are good repro- 
ductions and make the use of the work very comfortable. Every- 
body who in future intends to do research in the special field of 
ancient Egyptian magic will have to use this very useful and 
comprehensive book. We congratulate Mr. Lexa on his excellent 
publication. NATHANIEL REICH 


The Asoka Text and Glossary. By A. C. Woolner. University of the Punjab 
Oriental Publications. Two volumes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, Amer. Branch, 1924. 


It seems but a short time ago that the importance of the reign 
of Asoka in Indian history was for the first time recognized. 
The older historians know him not. To the moderns he is easily 
the most distinguished figure among the pre-Mongol rulers of 
India. He was the .grandson of the Indian upstart, Chand- 
ragupta, who tore away from the successors of Alexander the 
Indian provinces and founded the Mauryan dynasty which lasted 
to B.C. 184. Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism gave him a re- 
ligious as well as a political prestige which did not, however, 
save him from falling into oblivion after the revival of Brah- 
manism. ‘As a Buddhist propagandist he made those Rock In- 
scriptions and Pillar Edicts whose re-discovery has been one of 
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the main causes for his rescue from the darkness. “One of these 
Pillars, mentioned by a Chinese monk of the 4th century A.D., 
was the means of re-discovering a few years ago the birthplace 
of the Buddha. 

It has been conjectured in recent years that Asoka in these 
Inscriptions followed Persian rather than Indian precedents. 
The late Mr. D. C. Spooner deduced from the remarkable re- 
semblance of Asoka’s palace at Patna to the Palace of Xerxes at 
Persepolis that the dependence of Asoka upon Persia was closer 
than had been hitherto suspected. 

Mr. Woolner does not deal with the provenance of Asoka’s 
religious or political ideas. But he has done a fine piece of 
scholarly work in the presentation and criticism of the text of the 
Inscriptions. There is a most interesting introduction descrip- 
tive of the location of the Rocks and Pillars, which seem to have 
been for the most part on the borders of the Empire. The con- 
tents of the Edicts, their titles, scripts and dialects are described 
with much exactness. It is made plain that the dialect is not, as 
has commonly been stated, the Pali, but the court dialect of 
Magadha, the Magadhi. After this is given a good account of 
Asokan Grammar, and the first volume concludes with the text 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, the Minor Rock Edicts, the Pillar 
Edicts, the Minor Pillar Edicts and some other Asokan remains. 
The language of Asoka throughout is singularly free from the 
technical Buddhist terminology. In its recommendation of a 
general morality, with respect for life, kindness towards men and 
animals, and the like, it might almost as well be Persian as 
Indian. 

Volume II contains an elaborate Glossary, giving comparison 
of the Magadhi with the Sanskrit and all the variant spellings and 
readings. It is interesting to note that the king only uses the 
term Asoka once; for the most part he employs the term Piya- 
dasi (Priya-drasi), “ he of the kindly look.” 

Mr. Woolner graciously acknowledges in his preface indebted- 
ness to the materials left behind by the late Dr. Bs ee Laddu, who 
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had for some years before his death been preparing an edition of 
the Asoka texts. The work of Dr. Hultzsch appeared too late 
for reference except in a footnote. 

While the present work is not likely to be of much use to 
others than specialists, it may be confidently asserted that for 
these the study of the Edicts has been made accessible to a de- 
gree never before realized. Even the general reader will gain 
glimpses, through and behind the Edicts, of that fascinating en- 
thusiast who was both the Constantine and the St. Paul of Indian 
Buddhism. HERBERT H. GOWEN 


Kant’s Philosophy of Religion. By Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926, pp. v+218. 12s.6d. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, Am. Branch; $4.25.) 


Available literature in English on Kant’s Philosophy of Re- 
ligion is not extensive and, as every student knows, possibilities 
of approach to the subject are various. Professor Webb makes 
his intention perfectly clear. In these Oxford bi-centenary 
(1924) lectures “ I have endeavoured to give a connected view of 
Kant’s contributions to the Philosophy of Religion from the 
Allgemeine Naturgeschichte of 1755 to the fragments which pass 
under the name of Opus Postumum, written in the last years of 
his life nearly half a century later.” A’fter two introductory lec- 
tures, in which he orients Kant historically and gives a brief ac- 
count of a certain emotional chill, traceable to a “ never-sleeping 
dread of self-delusion ” (192), Dr. Webb proceeds to review the 
intromissions with religion from the Pre-critical Period (1755) 
to the notes set down, say 1800-03, and concludes with a pene- 
trating summary of the Philosophy of Religion as a whole. As 
was inevitable, the core of the book is to be found in the discus- 
sion of the three Critiques (41 pp.), and of Die Religion inner- 
halb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft (91 pp.) ; the shorter dis- 
cussion of the Opus Postumum (23 pp.) is most timely. An 
index of passages in the Hartenstein edition, cross-referred to the 
16 volumes of the Prussian Royal Academy edition which have 
appeared thus far (six are still to come), is a welcome aid. 
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Despite his self-imposed brevity, Webb has furnished the stu- 
dent with everything necessary to follow the course of Kant’s 
views about religion. I should have insisted more than our 
author that, in relation to religion, Kant remains more redolent 
of the 18th century than in some other aspects of his thought. 
Perhaps, too, the persistence of Stoic influence might have been 
more fully discussed ; this, however, is an intricate question. But, 
as Professor Webb says (212), matters of the kind have been 
omitted purposely. For the rest, the book is the best manual on 
the subject now available in English. In particular, it illustrates 
just how far a religion conceived as “ honour paid to God in der 
Moralitat der Menschen” (169) satisfies and, at the same time, 
falls far short. R. M. WENLEY 


Humanism. By Curtis W. Reese. Chicago: Open Court, 1926, pp. 85. $1.00. 

Humanism, as described by the author of this book, is simply 
a selling-out of religion to intellectualism. It is one more at- 
tempt in the long series of attempts at a positivistic religion. Its 
fundamentals are: “(1) the authority of evidence, (2) the 
supremacy of intelligence, (3) the validity of freedom, (4) the 
leadership of the competent, and (5) the commonwealth of man.” 
Humanism is essentially the making man and not God the center 
of the universe. Hence its name: Humanism. “ The old re- 
ligion judges man by his contribution to the gods; humanism 
judges the gods by their contribution to man.” It is quite willing 
to get along without God entirely, if necessary. 

There is, of course, a sense in which it is true that man is the 
measure of all things. We have to judge our religion by the way 
it works and our ideas of God by the way they meet the needs of 
man. But the world is not so simple as Mr. Reese seems to think. 
In the long run, the only God that will satisfy human needs is the 
God that demands absolute obedience and unconditioned sur- 
render. Humanism may satisfy that group of people in the 
Unitarian Church who see in it a new gospel for the salvation of 
the world, but it is hard to see how humanism will ever satisfy 
more than a small section of humanity. C. L. STREET 
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Reality, a New Correlation of Science and Religion. By ae Hillman 
Streeter. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiii-+ 350. $2.50. 


Dr. Streeter would be the first to acknowledge that his title 
might arouse undue expectation (cf. pp. 32, 64-5, 140, 232). 
“ Reality ” suggests a metaphysical treatise; “a New Correlation 
of Science and Religion” portends a systematic philosophy of 
religion. Indeed, from conversation with him last summer, I 
had been led to expect one or the other. Were the book either, I 
fear it would not now be classed among “ best sellers” by the 
London press—a success which, one trusts, America will dupli- 
cate. On the whole, it illustrates a significant characteristic of 
the moment—to avoid professional philosophy, technical the- 
ology no less, and to concentrate upon the religious attitude in 
general as a practical way of life (cf. 64, 105, 114, 241). Hence, 
I am by no means clear about Dr. Streeter’s ultimate metaphysical 
position ; nay, I am not sure that he has any overwhelming desire 
to reach one. He insists upon “the Universe as a consistent 
whole” (42), “a coherent system” (137), and he senses the 
implication (132, 246), but is so plastic to contemporary plural- 
\ ism that he cannot “ rest in the finished work” (236). In short, 

although never committing himself to instrumental irrationalism, 

he would travel “ beyond philosophy.” 

Taking the autobiographical foreword, together with chapters 

i-iii as introductory, the core of the book lies in (1) the attempt 

to show that the religious “ Representation” of life “is one 

| borne out by the facts of History and Natural Science ” (chapters 

| iv—vii: Two Ways of Knowledge; The Life-Force, the Absolute, 
> 


or God; Creative Strife; the Christ) ; and (2) that it offers “a 
practical solution of the problem of the evil will” (chapters viii 
and ix: The Defeat of Evil; Religion and the New Psychology). 
A short chapter on Immortality follows; appendices on Dream 
Psychology and the Mystic Vision (19 pp.) and on Instinct and 
Morality (7 pp.) complete the work. 

As I have said, we must not look for a philosophical system. 
What one does encounter is a highly trained mind, a first-rate 
scholar, rendering intellectual ability and minute knowledge sub- 
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servient to the deliberate experience that a life hid with Christ in 
God, this and this alone, can allay present discontents. The 
appeal issues with power, because springing from intense con- 
viction, but, even more, perhaps, because Dr. Streeter has been 
unafraid to confront the extremest conclusions of recent dis- 
covery as to the world and man’s consequent place therein. 
There is real, because hard won, vision. In other words, Reality 
possesses a savour of its own which, though wrought in pietas, 
smacks of the time and must therefore attract present-day read- 
ers, the more that sheepish acceptances, sanctimonious rigmarole, 
and mawkish sentiment are conspicuously absent. There is noth- 
ing here at second-hand. And although intellectual curiosity has 
slunk away, abashed before spiritual mystery, there is no verbose 
mysticism. On the contrary, Dr. Streeter relies upon the very 
obviousness of Christian completion. 

The work should carry a wide and influential appeal; accord- 
ingly, several obvious misprints should be corrected in a new 
edition. R. M. WENLEY 


The One Body and the One Spirit: a Study in the Unity of the Church. By 
T. A. Lacey. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 255. $2.00. 


Canon Lacey has rendered a distinct service—particularly op- 
portune on the eve of Lausanne—in putting into popular form 
the fruits of his years of study and thought upon the unity of 
the Church. The thesis is that which the author has often urged 
elsewhere: the unity of the Church, which is Christ’s Body in 
more than a metaphorical sense, is not broken, although it may be 
impaired, by the coéxistence of a multiplicity of “ churches.” 
Nothing short of apostasy can quite cut off an individual or a 
group from membership in the Body. The distinction sometimes 
drawn between membership in the Body of the Church and mem- 
bership in its Soul is properly rejected as inconsistent with the 
Pauline concept of the Body. 

In form the book is an illuminating and painstaking analysis 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of the Church, its members and ministry, 
with sidelights from the Fathers and from Church history. 
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There is little that will be new to those who have followed the 
recent literature on the early ministry of the Church or who have 
read the Lambeth pronouncements of 1920. But the conclusions 
are bravely stated. So little is diocesan episcopacy of the esse 
of the Church, that a particular Church may conceivably exist 
without it (and in cases actually has). “If a particular Church, 
or a group of Churches, resolves to have no more bishops, will it 
cease to be a part of the Universal Church? It does not seem 
to be so. . . . To raise the question as broadly as possible, we 
must ask whether a particular Church can exist without the 
apostolic ministry. I am disposed to answer as broadly .. . 
that the apostolic ministry exists in divers forms as one func- 
tion, but that tracts of the Body may conceivably exist showing 
no trace of that specific articulation” (pp. 112-13). 

Again, re the authentication of the ministry: “ the Church has 
great power and much liberty ; normal ordination is not the only 
possible way of access to the sacred ministry; recognition by the 
Church is the only criterion of a ministry authentically obtained. 
. . . Joint action by the whole Church is not necessary” (p. 
129). “ The last word remains always with the authorities of 
the Church in recognizing or refusing to recognize an ordination, 
but . . . a refusal of recognition must remain open to revision ” 
(p. 135). The implications of such a conclusion might lead us 
far, could we but agree upon the seat of authority in practice. 

An appendix reprints two articles from the Church Quarterly 
Review (January, 1923) on “ Minimum Conditions of Inter- 
communion.” The first is by Canon Lacey; the other a re- 
joinder by Dr. Vernon Bartlet of Mansfield College. Here comes 
out sharply the difference in principle, or perhaps rather in empha- 
sis, which separates the Anglican from the Nonconformist. 
Canon Lacey makes much of the historic practice of the Church: 
Dr. Bartlet is content to rest all upon the mind of the Master as 
revealed in the Gospels. One wonders how such a fundamental 
antithesis can ever be resolved. But perhaps Canon Lacey has 
already advanced beyond the position he took in 1923. Cer- 
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tainly the catholic and irenic tone of the volume, so far as it is 
representative of progressive Anglican thinking, augurs well for 
Lausanne. P. V. Norwoop 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. V, Contest of Empire and Papacy. 
Planned by J. B. Bury. Edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté-Orton, Z. N. 
Brooke. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xliv-+ 1005-+ 9 maps. $13.50. 


The Cambridge Modern History set a high standard of achieve- 
ment in collective historical writing ; the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory and Medieval History are now attaining a similar standard 
for the earlier periods. The present volume, which covers the 
beginning of the great age (the century and a half from 1050 to 
1200) usually designated as ‘ medizval’ is destined to be one of 
the most important in the series, however high the achievement 
in the three remaining volumes. To begin with, the age itself is 
supremely interesting and important. New movements in re- 
ligion, in thought, in political and social life, the development of 
town-life and of commerce, monarchical government, the con- 
solidation of the Church and the codification of its Law, the 
contest between Empire and Papacy, the Crusades, the rise of 
Scholasticism—all these factors contributed toward the layin 
of a foundation which was to endure for many centuries: one 
which, in fact, has not been altogether demolished or suffered 
complete disintegration to this day. For it was the century and 
a half in which ‘ the medizval synthesis’ was beginning to take 
on formal shape. More than one of the characteristic expres- 
sions of medizval life and thought which received their full de- 
velopment in the Thirteenth century were already present in te 
Twelfth—all but complete, and ready for the master-touch which 
was to set them in full relief. | 

Professor Whitney, who writes ch. i, ‘The Reform of ~ 
Church,’ draws a clear picture of conditions at the beginning of 
the period and points out the often-overlooked or forgotten 
earlier efforts which led up to the Hildebrandine reform, described 
in full detail in ch. ii by Mr. Z. N. Brooke. The narrative is 
continued by the latter in the next chapter, ‘Germany under 
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Henry IV and V.’ The two following chapters deal with Italy 
and Sicily, by the late Ferdinand Chalandon and Mr. Previté- 
Orton. Particular attention is given to the towns and com- 
: munes, their relation to episcopal and state government, wars, 
commerce, and corporate life. A's a setting for the story of the 
_ Crusades, Professor W. B. Stevenson of Glasgow studies in ch. 
vi Islam in Syria and Egypt, 750-1100. He also writes of the 
First Crusade in ch. vii, and Mr. C. L. Kingsford the two follow- 
ing, under the title, ‘The Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291 ’ in 
ch. viii. Mr. E. J. Passant follows with the extremely important 
chapter on ‘ The Effects of the Crusades upon Western Europe,’ 
emphasizing chiefly their influence upon the Papacy, commerce 
and finance, the expansion of knowledge, and the military effect 
of the check upon Turkish advance. 

We turn now to Germany during the generation from 1125- 
1152, discussed in ch. x by Mr. A. L. Poole; the parallel history 
of Italy is covered by the late Count Ugo Balzani. These two 
authors continue the narrative through the time of Frederick 
Barbarossa, treating once more, respectively, Germany and Italy, 
and Mr. Poole winds up the story in ch. xiv, ‘The Emperor 
Henry VI.’ England from the Norman period to Henry II is 
treated successively by the late W. J. Corbett and (Henry II) 
Mrs. Doris M. Stenton of University College, Reading. france 
under Louis VI and VII is treated by Professor Louis Halphen 
of the University of Bordeaux, and the Communal Movement is 
studied once more, this time from the point of view of France, by 
Miss E. C. Lodge of Oxford. 

The final chapters, to which many readers will no doubt turn 
first, are on the Monastic Orders, by Professor A. H. Thompson 
—a first rate summary, in less than forty pages, of the whole 
development from St. Benedict to the Reformation. Present- 
day European interest in the Canon Law is reflected in the fine 
chapter (xxi) written by Professor H. D. Hazeltine. The Greek 
and Oriental influence upon western canon law is clearly brought 
out. Miss Margaret Deansley contributes a brief chapter on 
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 Medizeval Schools to c. 1300, while Mr. W. H. V. Reade of 
Oxford writes an able survey of Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 
ch. xxiii, as the conclusion to the volume. Erigena is defended 
against the shallow charge of Pantheism, and the thorough-going 
-Platonism of the earlier period of scholasticism is fully recog- 
nized: ‘ Platonism . . . was almost inhaled with the air.’ Pass- 
ing beyond the strict chronological limits of the period covered by 
the present volume, as was indeed inevitable in a rounded view 
of medizval philosophy, the author traces the converging influ- | 
 ences—including Muslim thought—which produced the two great 
_ schools of the thirteenth century. 


“The heroic attempt of Aquinas to define a sphere for philosophy without 
_ detriment to the sovereign rights of theology was simply one expression of the 
whole medizval struggle so to adjust the temporal power to the spiritual as to 
create a dominion of political freedom within the higher sovereignty of the 
_ Church. The project, we may hold, was impossible. It is certain, at least, that | 
it failed. Yet this failure was the last and greatest achievement of medieval 
philosophy” (p. 827). 


- Excellent bibliographies, a chronological table, index, and good 
maps—bound up with the volume and not in a separate portfolio 
—complete the present installment of a work which will remain 
‘Standard for many years to come. It is to be hoped that despite 
its bulk, readers will not view it as simply a work of reference, 
but discover for themselves the fresh and interesting quality of 
the style which characterizes most of its pages. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 1669-1748. A Study in Politics and Re- 
ligion in the Eighteenth Century. By Norman Sykes. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, Am. Branch, 1926, pp. xxiv + 450. $7.00. 


Possibly no period in English Church history has received so 
little attention from historians as the eighteenth century. This 
careful study by Dr. Sykes is the first biography of Gibson, who 
“was one of the foremost Churchmen of the age, and from his 
elevation to the episcopate in 1716 to his death, was the most 
influential prelate in the Church.’ 
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The first five chapters will be of particular interest to students 
of eighteenth century politics, both civil and ecclesiastical. A 
most complete story of the Convocation controversy is given. 
After his translation to London, Gibson became the ecclesiastical 
adviser of the Whig government. He regarded the reconcilia- 
tion of the Church to the Whig administration as his most im- 
portant task. The means he adopted to bring about this recon- 
ciliation, his faithful support of Walpole, and the final breach 
between the two men are traced with skill. 

For the general reader the two chapters, on ‘ The Religious 
and Moral Condition of the Nation’ and on ‘ The Church’ will 
prove more interesting than the political sections. In the chapter 
on ‘ The Church’ while much of the evidence confirms the gen- 
eral opinion of the low state of the Church in that age (the Arch- 
bishop of York left his diocese without Confirmations for twelve 
years and his successor had to confirm 30,000 in his first year 
as archbishop), the picture of Gibson’s own diocese is brighter. 
Of the 111 churches in London and its suburbs, all had a monthly 
and 8 a weekly communion. Three of the churches provided 4 
services each week-day. 

Gibson was a zealous priest and bishop. Though he was a 
convinced Whig he never subordinated religious to political in- 
terests. He defended the orthodoxy of the Church against the 
Deists and the Latitudinarians. Dr. Sykes thinks his attitude 
toward the latter ‘ too rigid.’ He was an ardent supporter of the 
S. P. C. K. in its educational work. His Pastorals and pam- 
phlets is the source of the ‘ Forms of Prayers to he used in Fami- 
lies’ in the American Prayer Book. The Chapter on ‘ The 
Plantations’ will appeal to all American readers. Dr. Sykes 
acknowledges his indebtedness here to the work by A. L. Cross, 
“The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies,’ but he 
adds much material and is able to correct Cross on several points, 
particularly in regard to Gibson’s attitude toward the project 
of an American Episcopate. 

Dr. Sykes has made a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
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of a too little known period, and the Oxford University Press 
has given the contribution to us in a beautifully printed book. 


- The Catholic Church and History. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926, pp. 109. $1.00. 

Here you will find summarized in succinct form the common 
arguments drawn from History in opposition to the claims of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and here you will find them effectively 
answered by Rome’s leading lay-apologist, Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
The little book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
_ the three moral arguments: 


That the Church has made pronouncements which history can prove to be 
false, 
_ That the Church has maintained to be true that which she knew to be — 
That the organization of the Church is different from the simple thing it 
ought to be. 


The second part deals with two intellectual arguments,—Protes- 
tant, and the general agnostic or pagan one. 

The analysis is an interesting one, negative as it is; and the 
treatment is thoroughly Bellocian—that is to say firm and lucid 

and with every appearance of fairness. Nevertheless unsup- 
ported affirmations are slipped in here and there which invalidate 

much of the argument. For example: “ Our Lord gave Peter 

the Primacy. This primacy by Divine constitution successively 
attached to the sees which Peter founded at Jerusalem then at 
Antioch, finally at Rome.” Of course there is not one scintilla 
of evidence in history to support such a statement, and only by 

reading into the New Testament what plainly is not there could | 
one claim any Scriptural grounds for such a large assumption. 

On the whole, however, the book is excellent and furnishes an 
admirable reply to the superficial attacks upon the Catholic Re- 
ligion so often advanced in the name of History. 

Mr. Belloc is editing ‘ The Calvert Series’ of books of which 
this is but one; another, 

The Catholic Church and Conversion, is by G. K. Chesterton 
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and therefore bound to attract much attention. What a pity that 
G. K. C. ’verted to Rome, thereby surrendering that Anglican 
position which is above all else thoroughly Chestertonian. In 
Rome he may have gained the world—the orbis terrarum—but he 
most certainly lost his own soul of paradox. As an Anglican 
he was brilliant; as a Roman he is getting dull. This little book, 
though it flashes here and there with wit, is a disappointing 
apologia pro vita sua. It has neither the earnestness of New- 
man, nor the passion of Hugh Benson, nor the bitter cleverness 
of Ronnie Knox. In places it is labored and dull, and perversely 
paradoxical, and false. When he sets out to depict Roman 
Catholicism as one of the “ New” Religions and therefore one 
of the revolutionary ones, as not a survival, not an antiquity, not 


owing anything to tradition, he is simply at his old trick of stand- 
ing on his head, to - 


“Upside down attain a new 
And Chestertonian point of view.” 

When he ridicules the Protestant for grabbing the Catholic scrolls 
and not grabbing the Catholic statues, for crying up the Catholic 
Bible as inspired and damning the Catholic croziers and candles 
as bosh, he simply refuses to acknowledge that there is a differ- 
ence, a very great difference between a document and a pageant, 
between let us say Hamlet as Shakespeare wrote it and Hamlet 
as John Barrymore played it. A true Shakespearian may love 
the scroll of the play and indignantly repudiate the stage pres- 
entation; he may out of sheer loyalty to Shakespeare condemn 
in scathing terms John Barrymore and all his works just as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw did a few years ago. 

“ Becoming a Catholic broadens the mind,” says Chesterton, 
and for an example of how his mind has been broadened he cites 
his conversion to the classic and even to the baroque of which 
he says he is “ proud.” Once he was a thoroughgoing Mediae- 
valist; now he has left behind him the “ narrowness of Gothic 
doors ” and finds himself “‘ under vast domes as open as the Ren- 
aissance.” Now as a matter of fact all this talk about narrow 
doors of Gothic and vast domes of the Renaissance is bosh, and 
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no one knows it better than G. K. C. For under other circum- 
stances, with the shoe on the other foot, he would be quick to 
point out that a narrow Gothic door is an appropriate symbol of 
the strait gate and the narrow way to life; and that a dome is 
like Omar’s inverted bowl of the sky while Gothic towers go 


climbing, 
“Leaving fancy still to climb a 
As full of morals half-divined as life.” 
Gro. Craic STEWART 


Der evangelische Religionsunterricht im Lichte der pedagogischen Bestre- 
bungen der Gegenwart. By Heinrich Matthes. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1923, pp. 46. 


This pamphlet is one of a series dealing with religious educa- 
tion, edited by Spanuth. It grows out of twenty years of ex- 
perience, and is offered to assist the state and church in Germany 
to keep in touch in the field of religious education, despite their 
present separation. 

In its first third the essay discusses present conditions, and the 
changes brought about ir religious education by the great war. 
Whereas before, the state church controlled religious education 
in the public schools, instruction in a given locality is now de- 
termined, under the national constitution, by local option. The 
desire to preserve a unified school system under this principle 
has brought a demand for a program of general rather than con- 
fessional Christian instruction, and one based chiefly on morals. 
Contention over this subject seems likely to issue in separate 
“simultaneous” classes in religion according to the various 
creeds. There has been an effort to erect a national “ parents’ 
league ” to help solve the problem, and to crystallize opinion. 

The great question is felt to be the value of a purely evangeli- 
cal, i.e. non-confessional, plan of instruction based upon a pre- 
vailing religious sentiment in the community. 

Plainly Germany is now face to face with the same problem 
of religious instruction which agitates us. But the author sees 
an advantage for Germany in her requiring religious education 
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of some kind, whereas here millions of children go untaught in 
any form of faith. 

In discussing the desirability of instruction based only on 
morals, Dr. Matthes insists that the Christian motive is the only 
adequate moral principle, and the Christian Church the only truly 
social form of religion. Christian lesson-material is therefore 
the best adapted to national needs, and should include the Bible, 


Church History, missionary biography, and even doctrinal matter. 

The writer tends to minimize the difficulties of such a program, 
and shows a somewhat Germanic faith that might (in the sense 
of thorough confessional organization) is going to make right, 
educationally. But he displays great skill and deep sympathy in 


depicting the possible community life of the Church. 


His second section describes the recent tendency in religious 
education to appeal mainly to the intellect, by attractive presenta- 
tions of the concrete, and by the inductive approach to religious 
truth. He criticizes severely the one-sided intellectualism of the 
Herbartian method, and appeals for the stimulation of religious 
feeling as a key to a new sense of the nearness of God. He 
pleads for soul-experiences, and argues that the familiar Herbar- 
tian “steps” should be replaced by steps of vital experience. 
The possibilities of the intellectual method have been exhausted, 
and all doctrinal teaching demands the production of a corre- 
sponding inner sense of relationship to Christ. He disclaims 
any effort to require adult experience from the child, but main- 
tains that even a child, and more peculiarly an adolescent, may 
attain his own soteriological experiences, and a real sense of 
personal relationship to Christ. 

These warnings will find a sympathetic echo among American 
observers who are disappointed at the meagre fruitage of progres- 
sive efforts among ourselves for the intellectual presentation of 
religion. 

In his final section the author touches briefly, and rather super- 
ficially, on the familiar principle of expressional activity in re- 
ligious teaching, but emphasizes particularly the participation of 
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both children and parents in church-life and parish work. Prog- 
ress in this direction has not proceeded so far in Germany as 
among ourselves. LEsTER BRADNER 


Highways of the Heart. By Geo. H. Morrison. New York: Doran, 1926, 
pp. xvi + 268. $1.50. 

Here are sixty little sermons by the prince of Glasgow preach- 
ers. Morrison isn’t profound, but he is gracious, graceful, win- 
some, and has, as the Scotch say, “ The pith o’ the matter in him.” 
And he has the imaginative gift which illuminates a text by a 
title. Here are a few examples: 


Text Title 


“Things present.”"—Rom. 8: 38. “The Separating Power of Things 
Present.” 
“Thou didst cleave the earth with “The Ministry of Cleavage.” 


rivers.”"—Hab. 3: 9. 
“ Approving ourselves in necessities.” “The Unescapable Elements of Life.” 


—2 Cor. 6: 4. 

“They took Him even as He was.” “Taking Him as He was.” 
—Mark 4: 36. 

“The generation of Jesus Christ.” “The Setting of the Pearl.” 


—Matt. I: 1. 
“How knoweth this man letters?” “Our Lord as a Student.” 


—John 7: I5. 
The young preacher will do well to read Morrison, but, if he be 
wise, he will not try to preach him unless he has a Scotch accent 
and a Scottish congregation. Gro. Craic STEWART 


The Touch of God and Other Devotional Studies. By E. Herman. New 
York: Doran, 1926, pp. 252. $2.00. 


This book is well named. No one can read it without rec- 
ognizing that the intimate Divine touch rested on the spirit of 
the writer, and is transmitted by her to all who are ready to re- 
ceive. Much modern writing on religion is frankly from the 
point of view of the speculative outsider. Mrs. Herman writes 
quite simply from within. There is peculiar reality, translucent 
depth, to all her work on spiritual subjects, and these brief post- 
humous essays, though uneven in value, abound in searching 
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suggestion of the experience which is the only ultimate witness 
to the world credited by faith. 

Their note is not exposition, far less controversy; it is purely 
devotional. The poetic phrasing escapes sentimentality and 
achieves emotion. The essays have qualities that devotional writ- 
ing too rarely possesses—they are interesting, and they charm. 
Grapes of Eschol she brings to our thirst, and they are fragrant 
as well as fair to see. Moreover, she makes one think. The 
confession humiliates, but we all know how fearfully dull is 
most religious writing meant .for edification—dull in proportion 
to its earnestness, charged with repetition ad nauseam, devoid of 
any appeal to the mind. But Mrs. Herman always summons us 
to the discipline of thought. She reveals the world of religious 
experience as a world infinitely varied and fascinating in its chal- 
lenge to the explorer. How suggestive, for instance, is the com- 
parison of the loneliness of the great Old Testament characters 
with the fellowship that prevails among those of the New—how 
finely indicated the distinction between the shepherd heart and the 
fisher heart, as shown in the juxtaposition of the last charge to 
Peter, Feed my sheep, and the early summons to become fishers 
of men. How bracing the study of “ A man in the Gap,” with 
its treatment of Moses’ need of Aaron—commonplace Aaron, 
gifted with the cheaper gift of utterance—to popularize the 
revelation Moses had received alone! One would like to draw 
out the central point from every essay, for there is no essay with- 
out an idea. The study of “ The Riches of Poverty ” as applied 
to the inward life could have been written only by a tender soul 
who had trodden a hard way. 

One enjoyable thing about the book is its wide familiarity with 
the more obscure treasures of the Church. In this respect, Mrs. 
Herman differs from the other woman writer whose work is so 
welcome a gift to the religious world—Evelyn Underhill. One 
suspects that Miss Underhill’s background, despite her amazingly 
wide reading on religious lines, was originally secular. But Mrs. 
Herman gives the impression of a person to the manor born. 
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Her books draw much for illustration on missionary biographies, . 
records of soldiers of Christ comparatively unknown, to most 

Anglicans at least, and it is pleasant to realize the wealth and 
beauty of an evangelical literature which we read too little. Once 
in a while, the text is secular, as in the essay on “ The Four 
Pillars of Manhood,” which uses cleverly a sentence from Sterne: — 
“ The Four Duties of Man are to build a house, to plant a tree, 
to write a book, to have a son,”’—with application which would © 
have pleased Sterne himself. But the intimacy with Scripture 
is instinctive and all-pervading. The method of treatment is 
gently symbolic—the temptation so to treat the Bible is always 
irresistible to the sensitive mind. The interpretations have how- 
ever none of the fantastic absurdity that marks the obsession by - 
allegory in the middle ages. They result from an insight which 
discerns real analogies and interpretations. 

The little book is practical. It affords help in the difficult and 
life-giving practise of meditation, for it shows what delightful 
things occur to the mind that surrenders itself in quietude to some 
great phrase. Not that all minds are either as responsive or as 
fecund as Mrs. Herman’s; yet it is rare that even the plainest 
Christian fails to be illumined by the Word if he listens to it in 
silence, without haste. And the illumination thus received is 
likely to shine into the darker corners of our being. We are all 
so absorbed in what we do nowadays that we rarely pause to 
brood over what we are. A book like this recalls us to the 
romance and drama of character, where tragedy, sometimes, is 
not far off; for its imagination moves in the sphere of interior 
ethics. But let no one shrink from it on account of its aid to 
self-knowledge. For, finally, it is a joyous book, buoyant and 
sunshiny, as a book ought to be which is the self-expression of a 
soul that inhabits a climate lit by the Unseen Sun. Nothing 
could be better reading for the dear Feast of Lent—or indeed for 
any season, penitential or festal. D. SCUDDER 
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Ecclesiastical Shields for the Interior of Churches. By Robert Hale Sy- 
monds. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926, pp. xi +93. $2.00. 


“To all and singular to whom these presents shall come, Sir Henry 
Franham Burke, Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, Com- 
panion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Garter Principal King 
of Arms, William Alexander Lindsay, Esquire, Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order, One of his Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law, Clarenceux 
King of Arms, and Gordon Ambrose de Lisle Lee, Esquire, Companion of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Norroy King of Arms, Send Greetings.” 


> 


To whom do you suppose? Why, to Bishop Brewster of Con- 
necticut granting to the Diocese of Connecticut an armorial de- 
sign as follows: 


“Azure a Saltire Argent in chief two Swords points upward saltirewise 
of the second pomets and hilts or on an Inescutcheon Sable a Key and a 
Pastoral Staff in saltire of the third and on a Chief also of the third three 
Grape Vines fructed and issuing from Mounds proper to be borne and used 
by the said Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut and by his successors on 
Seals Shields or otherwise according to the Laws of Arms.” 


All of which throws light upon that famous line in Gray about 
“The boast of heraldry and pomp of power.” 


Mr. Symonds, a layman of the Diocese of Connecticut, furnishes _ 
us in this interesting little book—beautifully printed and illus- 
trated in color—the detailed story of how that Diocese secured a 
coat of arms and seal which are registered by Letters Patent in 
the College of Arms in England. 

To this story is added an address by Mr. Symonds on “ The 
Shields of Arms” and their connection with the Apostolic Suc- 
cession. In view of the approaching visit of the Lord Bishop 
of Aberdeen and his provost to raise money for a Seabury Me- 
morial in Aberdeen the story retold here of Bishop Seabury’s 
consecration is very timely. And especially welcome is the clear 
and beautiful reproduction of The Concordat signed by the Scot- 
tish Bishops and Bishop Seabury which begins as follows: 


“The Wise and gracious Providence of the merciful God having put 1t 
into the hearts of the Christians of the Episcopal persuasion in Connecticut 
in North America, to desire that the Blessings of a free, valid, and purely 
Ecclesiastical Episcopacy might be communicated to them, and a Church 
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regularly formed in that part of the Western world upon the most ancient 


and primitive model. . . .” 


And it ends with the seal of the venerable Primus Kilgour, and 


his coadjutor John Skinner. 
The book bears beautiful reproductions of the coats of arms of 


and Rochester, together with the technical heraldic descriptions 
of their emblazonments. GEORGE CRAIG STEWART 


Church Music. By W. H. Hadow. New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. 43. 

This brief tonic essay by a leading English critic and historian» 
of music would be read with profit by American clergy and choir- 
masters, many of whom are still unaware of the wholesome re- . 
form in worship music which has been so increasingly successful 
in England. 

After a scriptural plea for both the emotional and the intellec- 
tual use of music in Divine Service, Hadow recalls the glories of - 
the great Elizabethan school, so recently restored to our study in 
the notable volumes of Tudor Church Music; and briefly de- 
scribes the long decline to the condition which he deems “ perhaps. 
our lowest ebb” some thirty years ago. He then analyzes “the 
three diseases from which religious music can suffer ”’ ; virtuosity, 
or over-elaboration; theatricalism; and worst of all, sentimental- 
ism. He points out the folly (so common in America) of simple 
choirs attempting music beyond their capacity; and recalls a 
village service with familiar hymns and chants, led by a small 
volunteer choir, but wholly satisfying as musical worship. It is 
gratifying to hear a famous judge of good music say, “‘ We have 
no finer setting of the Nicene Creed than that by Merbecke, and 
this might be used at all ordinary services.” 

May the present upward trend in England, of which Dr. 
Hadow speaks so encouragingly, be more and more felt in the | 
American Church. WInNFRED DouGLas 
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Songs of Praise, with Tunes. By Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams, and 
Martin Shaw. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1925, pp. xi-+ 753. $2.00. 

This is a valuable collection, made with discriminating literary 
and musical taste. The editors announce it as a book of hymns 
for public worship, and of ‘ spiritual songs’ suitable for “ schools, 
lecture meetings, and other public gatherings.” They intend it 
to include “‘a full expression of that faith which is common to 
the English-speaking peoples today, both in the British Com- 
monwealth and in the United States.” This must seem to many 
a cryptic statement. What faith is common to these peoples? 
The contents of the book indicate it as a very inclusive one; for 
they range from mere humanitarian sentiments up through Uni- 
tarianism to the doctrinal formulas of the Holy Orthodox 
Church; and include one fervid expression of Shintoism. The 
book as a whole is of course Christian, and seeks to impress into 
Christian service a wealth of nobly expressed emotion from other 
religions or from none. How far this process may prudently be 
carried is perhaps dubious. The editors point out that “a hymn- 
book can never be the same as an anthology’; to many it will 
seem, as to this writer, that Songs of Praise is an excellent an- 
thology, not a hymn-book. 

Among its many happy inclusions are Spencer’s “ Most glori- 
ous Lord of life,” set to a contemporary tune by Lawes; Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “The night is come,” effectively set by 
Vaughan Williams; Christina Rossetti’s “In the bleak mid- 
winter,” with Gustav Holst’s tune; Laurence Housman’s “ The 
maker of the sun and moon”; Swinburne’s “ Thou whose birth 
on earth” ; Phineas Fletcher’s “ Drop, drop, slow tears,” wonder- 
fully set by Orlando Gibbons; William Blake’s great “ Jeru- 
salem,” with Parry’s glorious music; Henry Vaughan’s “ My 
soul, there is a country ”; George Herbert’s “ King of glory”; 
and among other more recent numbers, John Masefield’s “ The 
everlasting mercy.” One notes with special pleasure the inclu- 
sion of the Rev. W. Russell Bowie’s “ Lord Christ, when first 
thou cam’st to men” among the many hymns of American origin. 
Would that this fine devotional chorale were in our own Hymaal. 
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On the other hand, some numbers of equally high literary dis- 
tinction are misplaced here. It is difficult to consider Walt Whit- 
man’s “ Pioneers,” Shelley’s “The world’s great age begins 
anew,” and Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s “ Music-makers ” as hymns 
or songs of “ Social Service,” fine though they be as poems. 
_Browning’s lyric from “ Pippa Passes” will please that large 
_ company of Americans who boast the philosophy of Pollyanna; 
but most Christian folk are less able to cry out, “ All’s right with 
the world.” And what have such poems as “ Ring out, wild 
bells,” or “‘ Sunset and evening star ” to do with Christian praise, — 
even though they be included in The New Hymnal of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church? 
_ The literary editing is generally faithful and accurate, but a 
_ few strange alterations of text occur. For example, the second — 
line of Faber’s Passion hymn runs, counter to the tune, “ Our 
_ place be at the Saviour’s side.”” Faber wrote, poetically, “ See, 
Mary calls us to ber side.” One such change is amazing: the 
reverend editor is a known friend of international amity, and 
- includes in this book a section headed “ International”; yet in 
ep. Bishop Heber’s ungeographical though spirited hymn, “From _ 
_ Greenland’s icy mountains,” he can write 
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“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 
df a little levity may be pardoned, the inevitable breezes of re- _ 
- sentment in Ceylon’s isle must have been particularly spicy of 
late, or the editor would never have risked ‘ getting in Dutch’ 
_ with a neighboring nation. It is high time we stopped calling 
Asiatics of whatever island ‘ vile.’ The hymn “ Rise up, O men 
of God,” is not anonymous, as listed; but is by the Rev. William 
Pierson Merrill. Its third stanza has been altered to express a 
sentiment diametrically opposite to Dr. Merrill’s. Instead, it 
_ should have been omitted altogether. 
The musica! standards of the book are likewise very high. 
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There is a commendable absence of dull and sentimental melodies. 
Authentic plainsong, the virile old Psalter-tunes, fine versions of 
the German chorale, folk songs of many nations, and the best 
hymns of the century past, make up the collection; with much 
newly made music from composers of the younger and more 
virile English school. With so high a general standard, it is 
disappointing to note the inclusion of Dr. Dykes’ very saccharine 
tune for ‘“‘ Nearer my God, to thee ” ; the rhythmical distortion of 
the fine chorale tune “ Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland” and 
of the lovely “‘ Adoro te devote”; the frequent use of cheap and 
jigging modern French Church tunes, especially to so noble a 
poem as “ Vexilla regis ” ; and the inclusion of unworthy Mechlin 
versions of great plainsong melodies. The rhythm of Guidetti’s 
“ Aeterna Christi munera,” as given, is peculiarly objectionable. 
It is strange to see “O Trinity of blessed light ” with an Advent 
tune, instead of its own familiar setting, beloved for centuries. 
The harmonization of the plainsong is sound and effective, though 
one notes an occasional departure from strict modality, especially 
in the novel alternative accompaniments in the higher registers 
of the organ; an interesting experiment. 

Considered as a whole, high praise must be accorded to this 
excellent book, and although it does not seem well adapted to 
Church use in America, it should undoubtedly be found on the 
shelves of the clergy; and should prove a useful and most enjoy- 
able reference book for organists and choirmasters. 


WINFRED DOUGLAS 


Newman as a Man of Letters. By Joseph J. Reilly. New York: Macmillan, 

1927, pp. ix + 329. $1.75. 

Credo in Newmannum! And in my library is a solid shelf 
devoted to his writings, with another next to it whereon are 
Sarolea, and Barry, and Bremond, and Wilfred Ward, and Ber- 
tram Newman, and Lilly, and Hutton, and Thureau-Dangin, and 
the rest—all men who have distinguished themselves as analysts 
of the myriad-minded Cardinal. 

Dr. Reilly covers much of the ground they have already cov- 
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ered admirably. But he adds a lot, because he does what none 
of them has done—confines himself to a consideration of New- 
-man as a man of letters. Of course Newman was far more than © 
that, but in everything he wrote he was par excellence the artist. 
This book is the result of fifteen years of study and is based to 
- some extent upon a course of lectures given at Cliff Haven, New 
~ York, in 1916 and at St. Joseph’s Summer School, New York, 
in 1918, and repeated in part before clubs at Yale, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Radcliffe, Smith, Sim- 
mons, Holy Cross, etc. 

It is careful, restrained, judicious, scholarly, readable. New- 
man the man, the Preacher, the Novelist, the Poet, the Historian, 
the Controversialist, the Man of Letters, is considered, each in a 
chapter, while separate chapters are devoted to The Apologia, 
Newman’s Idea of a University and The Significance of Newman. 

Newman was without a doubt the greatest master of prose of 
his century, and one of the great stylists of all time. His adroitly 
managed metaphors and elaborate imagery and colloquial phras- 
ing and rhythmically cadenced sentences and delicately chosen 
words combine to make his pages magical in their effect. Al- 
ways patient with his reader, always thoughtful, never weary, 
never wandering, he carries one in spite of himself into the stream 
of his own lucid point of view. What he does not mean he tells 
us as well as what he means; repeats, reiterates, restates, until 
the idea and its issues are unmistakably clear and exact, and yet 
preserves that sensuous quality which pervades all his writing, 
investing it with that imaginative tone which makes it thrill with 
life. Lovers of Newman will enjoy this book and perhaps it 
may tempt those whose education has been neglected to find in 
the author of the Dream of Gerontius a Newman hardly hinted 
in the author of ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’ 

GEorGE CraiG STEWART 
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Old Testament 


History and Revelation. The Individuality of Israel. By W.S. Jordan. New 

York: Doran, 1927, pp. 288. $2.25. 

A vindication, in the face of recent efforts to minimise its value or to 
reject it in toto, of the Old Teste ment as a supreme religious book. The 
author aims to bring out the individuality of Israel and the uniqueness of 
its religious contribution, especially its substantial independence of Egypt and 
Babylonia in this respect. His wide acquaintance with the work of con- 
temporary scholars is evident in a profuseness of citations that often pre- 
vents the reader from seeing clearly the course of the writer’s own thought. 
It is a book for the Bible-reading public rather than for those already fairly 
conversant with the Old Testament field. F. J. 


Der Dekalog. By Hans Meinhold. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
M. 1.30. 


An address delivered as Rector of Bonn University in November 1926. 
The author maintains that the Decalogue of Exodus 20: 2-17 is exilic or 
post-exilic; as against the Wellhausen school who attribute it to E and those 
who believe it to be, in a shorter form, Mosaic. He regards its exaltation 
of the sabbath as a sign of its exilic origin, and the negative form of its 
commandments as indicating a time of religious and moral collapse. The text 
(18 pages) is supplemented by 14 pages of foot-notes. F. J. 


1927, Pp. 32. 


The Old Testament and Modern Problems in Psychology. By J. W. Povah. 

London and New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. viii +151. 5s. 

This title appears not to be very happy as it suggests that the Hebrew 
Scriptures may contribute toward the solution of some problems in the new 
psychology. Presumably the author means to show just the reverse, namely, 
that modern psychology may help in the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
That aid ought to be found. Psychology attempts to explain the operation 
of the mind, and the mind certainly played its part in the work of the ancient 
Hebrews, and their minds were under the same laws as ours. We ought to 
be able to apply those laws so as better to understand what the men of old 
said and did. 

Major Povah is seemingly well equipped for the important task which 
he has undertaken. His references indicate a wide reading in modern psy- 
chology, and he has long been a painstaking student of the Bible. There is 
gtatitude due him for his undertaking, but there is unhappily also deep regret 
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that the job was not better done. The trouble is that the Major does not 
stick to his subject. There are chapters in which psychology finds no real 
place, such as those on “ The Hebrew Language” and “ Principles of Old 
Testament Sociology.” The author seems to become absorbed with his Bible 
to the extent of forgetting his modern science. L. w. B. 


84 


Midrash Sifre on Numbers. Tr. by P. P. Levertoff, with an int. by G. K. 

Box. London: S. P. C. K. (New York: Macmillan), 1926, pp. 186. 

This translation with notes is by Levertoff, who is probably the foremost 
Jewish authority among European Christians today. The introduction by 
Canon Box is good, although we note that its author did not know that 
Lauterbach’s view referred to in a note on page vii is no longer held by him 
(cf. his article on “ The arrangement of the Mekilta” in Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Annual, Vol. I, p. 427). We also think that Mielziner’s Introduction to 
the Talmud, in its third edition, should have been added to the bibliography 
on p. xii. Of Levertoff’s work we have nothing to say except that it is 
above criticism. There are several full indexes. This excellent piece of 
work is published at the same time by the S. P. C. K. and by a Jewish firm, 
and that in itself is a fair guarantee of its value. Jj. A. M. 


Die Geographischen Verhaltnisse Syriens und Paldstinas nach Wilhelm von 
Tyrus, ‘Geschichte der Kreuzsiige. By Hermann Propst. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1927, pp. xi + 83. M. 330+ 1.50. 

Two numbers of ‘Das Land der Bibel’ giving in popular style the data of 
_ William of Tyre’s History of the Crusades for the geography of Palestine 
and Syria. 
New Testament 


The Rise of Gentile Christianity. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New York: 

Doran, 1927, pp. 231. $2.00. 

Rarely has a Christian scholar treated this period with more sympathy for 
Judaism—a feature quite advantageous considering the Judaic character of 
our sources for the period (Josephus, the N. T., etc.). One result is a con- 
sistent, thoroughly readable survey of the development of Gentile Christianity 
which may be commended to ordinary readers as well as to scholars. We 

: wish more of the ‘popular’ books were accurate. Scholars can ‘catch errors 
as they go along, and little harm is done them; but too many of the books 
meant for ‘popular’ consumption are badly written and full of mistakes. But 
this author’s works are both easy to read and reliable, and we hope he will 
long continue to publish books of this sort. 


_ Die Umwelt des Neuen Testaments. By Paul Fiebig. Gottingen: Vanden- 
7 hoeck & Ruprecht, 1926, pp. viii + 86. M. 3. 

A fine and well-annotated collection of texts illustrating the history and 
religion of the N. T. Paul’s milieu: the rabbis, the rabbinic form of his 
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thought, relation of its contents to rabbinism; his style, illustrated by papyri 
and ostraca; contemporary mysticism, Jewish, Hellenistic, Egyptian; and 
Phrygian Gnosticism—these are the subjects of only the first division of 
Part I. The English teacher of N. T. can learn something from the book— 
e.g. in the way of assigning texts and references in preparation for lectures. 
The German student is to be envied, with this little volume in his pocket as 
he goes to class. 


Das Matthausevangelium. By Erich Klostermann. Second edition. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1927, pp. viii + 435. M. 6.60 (bound, 8.10). 

The new edition of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament is a 
thoroughly rewritten and greatly enlarged work. The present volume is a 
good example of the revision, including as it does—and quite naturally—ref- 
erences to the newer literature, e.g. Strack and Billerbeck’s great Commentary 
drawn from the Talmund and Midrash. For its purposes the HzNT is unique 
and indispensable. These are not, as Professor Fiebig and some others 
appear to think, to provide a complete commentary but only a collection of 

_ material for use in the classroom and elsewhere—material illustrating the 
language, style, grammar, the religious, historical, and literary allusions and 
incidents, the ‘ religious-historical’ parallels to the writings of the N. T. It 
is the finest thing of its kind that we have. 


An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon. By Martin Dibelius. 2d ed. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1927, pp. 86. M. 2.30; bound, 3.80. 


The new edition of the present part (12) of the Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament has been completely rewritten and somewhat enlarged, much new 
material, bearing chiefly upon the exegesis of Colossians, having been pub- 
lished since the work first appeared. Such is the Hermetica, edited by Scott; 
the Mandzan texts and studies of Lidzbarski, Pallis, Reitzenstein; Harnack’s 
Marcion, etc. Incidentally, later research has served to confirm Dibelius’ 
theory of the incipient gnosticism combatted in Col. As throughout the HzNT 
full use is made of the Hellenistic and Hellenistic-Jewish literature, papyri and 
inscriptions for the elucidating of the N. T. text. It is a really indispensable 
collection of material placed conveniently within the reach of the serious stu- 
dent. 


Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann, Ed. by K. L. Schmidt. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1927, pp. viii + 334. M. 18 (bound, 21). 

The essays in this volume were presented to Dr. Deissmann last November, 

on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday (Nov. 7). They are chiefly N. T. 

and patristic in subject matter: on ‘the Syrian Gods’ (V. Wilcken); the 

: chronicle of Malalas (W. Weber); Lanx Satura (F. Pfister); N. T. Gram- 

mar after Thirty Years (A. T. Robertson); An Early Scottish Lexicon of 

the Gk. N. T. (G. Milligan); On the Trail of Marcion (R. Harris); In- 

~ fluences Leading Toward the Conversion of Paul (B. W. Robinson); Justi- 
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fication by Faith according to Paul (W. Michaelis); the conception of 
Dunamis (O. Schmitz) ; John xv. 13 (M. Dibelius) ; Jesus’ Ascension ‘ from 
the Cross’ (G. Bertram) ; Sun Christo (E. Lohmeyer) ; the Church of Early 
Christianity (K. L. Schmidt) ; the Meaning of anadeiknumi in the Gk. liturgies 
(E. Peterson) ; and ‘ Evangelical Catholicity’ by Archbp. Sdderblom. 

It is somewhat of a surprise to learn that Dr. Deissmann has reached 
sixty. May he be given the pleasure of a Festschrift on his ninetieth birthday 
also! 


Festgabe fiir Adolf Jiilicher. Ed. by R, Bultmann and H. von Soden. Tibin- 

gen: Mohr, 1927, pp. viii-+ 281. M. 18 (bound, 21). 

A fine collection of essays, chiefly on N. T. and early Christian literature, 
presented to Dr. Jiilicher on his seventieth birthday, Jan. 26, 1927. The first 
two, on ‘the Anawim in the time of Jesus Christ’ (by W. Sattler) and on 
‘Jesus the Galilean’ (by W. Bauer), are of considerable interest, especially 
in view of current study of Biblical sociology and economics, and also in 
view of Bultmann’s recent book, Jesus, in ‘Die Unsterblichen’; the latter con- 
tains a fine summary of our knowledge of conditions in Galilee, drawn largely 
from Josephus. A. Meyer expounds a theory of the origin of Mark along 
‘Formgeschichtliche’ lines, positing a pre-Marcan grouping of material in 
which the old ‘ Mk.-tradition’ was already influenced by ‘q’ (not ‘Q,’ but a 
revision of that document). Mark’s subject-grouping was pretty thorough, 
according to Meyer. H. Windisch has an article on the Johannine Paraclete- 
sayings, R. Bultmann an analysis of 1 Jn., and the concluding five essays are 
in the field of patristics. 


Vom Auslegen des Neuen Testaments. By Ernst von Dobschitz. Géttingen: 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1927, pp. 64. M. 2.80. 

Three addresses: ‘Exegesis, particularly of the N. T.’; ‘A new way to- 
ward understanding the N. T., the formgeschichtliche method’; and ‘ Pneu- 
matic Exegesis, Science, and Practice.’ The author has high hopes of Form- 
geschichte, especially if it devotes itself more to hermeneutics and less to 
historical criticism—it may then supplement and correct the ‘ psychological’ 
exegesis of the last generation. 


Wissenschaftliches und pneumatisches Verstindnis der Bibel. By Heinrich 
Frick. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927, pp. 36. M. 1.50. 
In Mohr’s ‘ Collection of Popular Lectures.’ A discussion of the modern 


problem of combining the scientific and the spiritual understanding of the 
Bible. 


Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Frederick G. 
Kenyon. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiii + 381. 


An unaltered reprint of the second edition (1912). The work is a stand- 
ard one, and will no doubt so remain for many years to come. But that is 
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only more reason for wishing a third edition had been produced, instead of 
a reprint, or at least that one or two errors had been corrected (e.g. p. 14, 
proclivi). 


Schliissel zu von Soden’s ‘ Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments.’ By Fried- 
rich Kriiger. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck, 1927, pp. 8. M. 2. 
A handy correlation of von Soden’s notation with Gregory’s, which ought 
to be a real help to every one who has struggled with the HIK system. 


Die Offenbarung des Johannes. Tr. by Ernst Lohmeyer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1926, pp. 84. M. 3 and 5. 

A beautifully printed edition of the translation which appeared first in 
Lietzmann’s Handbuch, last year. The work appears as a poem, and the 
divisions (assumed in the Commentary) are noted by printing the first line of 
each in blue. 


The Unwritten Gospel. By Roderic Dunkerley. London: Allen and Unwin, 

1925, pp. 206. 8s. 6d. 

A very complete collection of the ‘Ana- and Agrapha of Jesus,’ in trans- 
lation, with a running devotional-homiletic commentary. It is not a critical 
edition, and the sources cited are earlier English works or translations. But 
it will serve a useful purpose as a ‘ popular’ edition and exposition. 


Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. By Erwin Preuschen. Second edi- 
tion, completely revised. By Walter Bauer. Lfgn. 6-7, katagénizomai- 

-omnuéd. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1927, coll. 769-896. M. 3. 

The new edition of Preuschen’s Lexicon is now more than half-complete, 
and ought to be finished by autumn. It is a real improvement upon a work 
which, if it were in English, ought to be in every student’s library in this coun- 
try. The most recent material is drawn upon, e.g. publications of papyri, notes 
in technical journals, the Strack-Billerbeck Commentary, etc. j= | 


Church History; History of Doctrine 


Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani ‘De Oratione.’ Ed. by R. Waterville Muncey. 

London: R. Scott, 1926, pp. Ixvi-+ 94. 10s. 6d. 

A very convenient and useful edition of the Vienna text, with apparatus, a 
valuable introduction, and notes which really help the student by bringing to- 
gether passages, examples of usage, etc., needed in interpretation. An ap- 
pendix gives us pretty much all that is known of the North African liturgy in 
Tertullian’s time. The volume is admirably adapted for a seminar in Patristics, 
and ranks with Mayor’s edition of the Apology. 
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Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus neben den Zwolf in den ersten zwei Jahr- 

hunderten. By Julius Wagenmann. Giessen: Topelmann, 1926, pp. xvi 

224. M.8. 

Beiheft 3 to the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. It is 
a thorough historical study and traces the fortunes of Paul’s name and influence, 
in relation to the Twelve, from the beginning of his career as a Christian to 
the end of the second century (Irenaeus). His dependence upon the Twelve 
he himself characteristically both admitted and denied—i.e. he did not realize 
its full extent (cf. p. 81). He was made the hero of heretics, along with other 
individual apostles. But in the end ‘the great church’ fixed upon the Twelve 
as the founders of the faith and authors of the creed; Paul was not excluded, 
though his rank was secondary to these. Which is scarcely the position history 
has assigned to him, though it is the one he himself was always willing to 
accept. 


Celsus und Origenes. Das Gemeinsame ihrer Weltanschauung. By Anna 

Miura-Stange. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1926, pp. ix-+ 166. M.9. 

Beiheft 4 to ZNTW is a comparison of the two thinkers, emphasizing the 
common elements in their world-view, and elucidating the religious and spiritual 
life generally of the 2d-3d centuries. As Professor von Harnack states in a 
Foreword, the author (a Japanese lady who began her studies in von Harnack’s 
seminar some years ago) has handled the subject in a practically exhaustive and 
conclusive way. Her conclusions are all but final. oe 


Das Traumbuch des Synesius von Kyrene. By Wolfram Lang. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1926, pp. 91. M. 3.60. 

A translation of the text and a historical analysis setting the little work in 
its proper perspective—a Neoplatonic writing which reflects the thought of 
that school, and in some measure popular thought generally, in the early Chris- — 
tian period. Such a gem as 139 AB contains more than a suggestion of the | 
influence Neoplatonism had upon other religious philosophies, notably upon 
Christianity: “The blows of fate, falsely so called, have at least this good 
result—they loose the chains whereby we are tied and bound to this present 
world.” 


Opuscula et Textus Historiam Ecclesia eiusque Vitam atque Doctrinam IIlus- 
trantia. Series Scholastica et Mystica: Fasc. i, S. Thomae Aquinatis De 
Ente et Essentia. Ed. by Ludwig Baur. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1926, pp. 
60. M. 1.20. 

Fasc. ii, Guidonis Terreni Questio de Magisterio Infallibili Romani Pontificis. 
Ed. by P. B. M. Xiberta. Idem, pp. 32. M. .80. 

Fasc. iii, S. Thomae Aq. Questiones de Natura Fidei. Ed. by Franz Pelster. 
Idem, pp. 64. M. 1.20. 

In format much like the well-known ‘Kleine Texte’ series, and designed 
for a similar purpose, viz., handy use by students of medieval philosophy and 
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theology. The present and projected numbers in the series include many of the 
most important tractates or selections from longer works with which to illus- 
trate the history of Christian thought and doctrine. Good text-critical intro- 
ductions are provided, full apparatus of varr. Il., and footnotes citing or quot- 
ing parallels, allusions, or interpretative passages. The series is a credit to 
modern German Catholic scholarship, and will be a welcome addition to acces- 
sible source material on the Middle Ages. 


The Cambridge Platonists. By Frederick J. Powicke. London: Dent, 1926, 
pp. viii t+ 219. 7s. 6d. 

A series of biographical sketches, with selections (not so extensive as 
Campagnac’s, but ample) illustrating the thought of that group of thinkers 
who shone like an island of light in the midst of the troubled 17th century. 
The Prologue and opening chapter provide a first rate summary setting forth 
their position, while in ch. vii the author has apparently discovered a ‘ iost 
Pleiad’ belonging to the group—Peter Sterry (d. 1672). One of the most 
hopeful signs of our times is the renewed interest in Platonism and in the 
Cambridge Platonists. The present work will no doubt serve many as an in- 
troduction to a circle whose company and companionship will not only be 
edifying and illuminating but thoroughly enjoyable and satisfying. 
Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies. Tr. by Horace L. Friess. Chicago: Open 

Court, 1926, pp. Ix + 176. $2.00. 

This is the first English translation of the Monologen, which Schleiermacher 
wrote shortly after his Reden iiber Religion and published as ‘a New Year’s 
gift’ to his friends in the year 1800. It gives us the quintessence of his Ro- 
manticism, and is a valuable supplement to the Reden. In addition to a first- 
class translation, Dr. Friess has given us a good biographical introduction, many 
useful notes, a collation with the later editions, two appended longer notes, on 
the development of S.’s philosophical system, and on his conception of a phi- 
losopher priest, a bibliography, and index. 


Uber die Religion: Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verichtern. By 
Friedrich Schleiermacher. Ed. by Rudolf Otto. sth ed. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1926, pp. xlvi+ 191. M. 2.60; bound, 3.60. 

Dr. R. Otto’s fine handy-volume edition of Schleiermacher’s Reden is now 
in a fifth edition, differing from the preceding only in the addition of a note 
(on p. xliv) referring t. the editor’s West-Ostliche Mystik where S.’s concep- 
tion of the ‘universe’ is related to the mystical ‘vision of union’ (Einheits- 
schau). The English translation of the Discourses is now out of print. It 
ought to be revised and reprinted. Would that we had an edition as compact 
and attractive as is this of the German original! 
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- Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schleiermacher: Ihre Leistungen und 
ihre Schaden. Fifth ed., much enlarged, of the writing ‘ Von Schleiermacher 
zu Ritschl.’ By Ferdinand Kattenbusch. Giesse’: Tépelmann, 1926, pp. vii 

+ 160. M. 5; bound 6.50. 
Dr. Kattenbusch has still further enlarged his valuable monograph on the 
history of German Evangelical Theology since Schleiermacher, and has brought 
it down to date (October 1926!) by the inclusion of contemporary writers and 
their works. The three main tendencies of the present day, i.e. since the war, 
are discussed in ch. v: the new speculation (Heim, Tillich) ; the new sociologi- 


eal ethics; and a new Biblicism (Barth). The author’s thorough-going Ritsch- 


__ lianism leads him beyond Ritschl, even beyond Schleiermacher, to the exclusion 
_ of all patristic-scholastic tradition and every vestige of Greek philosophy, back 
to Luther: endlich entschlossene Hinkehr zu Luther! 


Modernism in the English Church. By Percy Gardner. New York: Doran, 
1927, pp. xv + 176. $2.00. 

This is a volume in the series, ‘The Faiths,’ edited by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 

_ which is to set forth positive, constructive interpretations of the various churches 
and religious movements of today by writers who can interpret ‘from within.’ 
_ Dr. Gardner offers us a philosophy of religion and of modern religious history 
7 from the Modernist standpoint; indeed it seems to some of us that this is 
_ what Modernism essentially is, a philosophy of religion rather than a new 
_ religious movement. The historical criticism, biblical and ecclesiastical-dog- 


matic, of the Nineteenth century provided one of its bases; pragmatism, ‘ac- 


A 


_ tivism,’ humanism in philosophy another. ‘The root of it,’ as the author says, 
‘lies in the Practical Reason of Kant.’ 
; In addition to a sketch of the history of the movement there is an excellent ’ 
Beater (vii) on ‘The Validity of Religious Experience.’ If Modernism be 
what Dr. Gardner describes, there are many more Modernists than are en- 
rolled in the Churchmen’s Union. In fact, it would not be surprising if the 
majority at least of American churchmen were prepared to subscribe to prac-_ 
tically all of the eight aims of the society stated on p. 66. At the same time 
most of those who know anything about it probably feel that Modernism — 
means much more than these eight ‘ points ’—a view which the book before us | 


helps to justify. 


Protestant Europe, Its Crisis and Outlook. By Adolf Keller and George 

Stewart. New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 385. $3.50. 

A thorough survey of European Protestantism at the present day, including 
its theology, church life, assets and liabilities as revealed to two sympathetic . 
and indefatigable observers from America. Good maps and illustrations ac- 
company the text, which is of first-rate importance for the study of con- 
temporary, post-war, Protestant Europe, which, as everyone knows, is facing 


a real crisis. 
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The Life of Thomas Cranmer. By Anthony C. Deane. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927, pp. viii-+ 247. (6s.) 

A volume in the ‘Great English Churchmen Series’ edited by Mr. Sidney 
Dark, editor of the Church Times. Mr. Deane attempts to give an impartial 
biography of a man whose greatness is in some measure indicated by the fact 
that scarcely anyone, since his time, has been able to view him impartially. 
“He was accounted a man of personal charm, an erudite scholar, a theologian 
of liberal sympathies. He was no leader, for his views were ever apt to be 
indeterminate and to shift with the company in which he found himself... . 
Seldom can fortune have wrought a change more unexpected, ironic, and un- 
kind than when it transferred Cranmer from Cambridge to Lambeth. It 
turned an amiable and successful scholar into an irresolute and ineffective 
archbishop. It set him in a place where his virtues were of little value, where 
his latent faults developed, where he was scarcely to know an hour’s peace, 
until an unhappy life darkened at length to its dreadful close.” 

The excellent English style of the biographer adds much to the charm of 
the book, one of the initial volumes in the new series. 


Thomas Arnold. By R. J. Campbell. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. xiv 

+ 242. (6s.) 

Another volume in the new ‘Great English Churchmen’ series. Dr. Camp- 
bell tries to view his subject in historical perspective—a thing Dean Stanley 
was incapable of doing on account of his own proximity in time; and he is 
much interested in evaluating Arnold’s theology, in tracing his influence, and 
in measuring his significance from the vantage point of the post-war England 
of today. Arnold’s ‘greatest legacy’ is ‘the impression produced by the 
nobleness of his nature and the fine unselfish courage wherewith he bore him- 
self in every relation of life. Though not a great constructive thinker, many 
of the reforms which he urged have since come to pass, particularly since the 
war. “Anglicanism at the close of the first quarter of the twentieth century 
is in many respects tending towards what Arnold would have approved.” 


The Disciple of a Saint. By Vida D. Scudder. New York: Dutton, 1927, pp. 

xviii + 383. $2.50. 

The imaginary biography of Raniero di Landoccio dei Pagliaresi, a disciple 
of St. Catherine of Siena, a dreamer aiid siystic. The book, first published in 
1907 and since then twice reprinted, gives a vivid picture of religious life and 
thought in Italy and Rome in the Fourteenth century. Miss Scudder is an 
authority on St. Catherine, and though not attempting a complete portrait her 
handling of the historical details may be assumed to be accurate and trust- 
worthy. 
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Systematics; Apologetics 


Religion or God? By Edward S. Drown. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 

1927, pp. 26. $1.00. 

The point of the question which entitles Dr. Drown’s Dudleian Lecture is 
one that is frequently raised in academic circles today. Men talk as if religion 
could go on, as a psychological function, regardless of the existence or non- 
existence of God, or of the existence of any particular kind of God. Ina 
sense this may be called optimistic, but it betrays a serious situation in theistic 
thought. The arguments of ‘natural religion,’ which Kant thought to have Z 
demolished, were—and perhaps are—insufficient. “ They tried to prove the ex- 
istence of God from facts lying outside the field of religion and largely outside p 
the field of personality. Out of impersonal facts they sought to prove the ex- 
istence of a personal God; from facts outside of religion they tried to prove 
the God of religion.” What the author proposes is a means of approach to the d 
problem which shall take religious experience as its basis. Far from being a 
‘conscious projection’ of one’s inner need, the knowledge of God is on a par 
with ‘knowledge of outward reality of any kind’—a position similar to that 
advocated by Dr. Percy Gardner and Professor Woodbridge, from quite differ- 
ent angles, in the most recent books bearing their names. “Faith is spiritual — 
perception, and such perception is the only path to spiritual reality” (p. 23). 

Unlike Professor Webb, Dr. Drown does not view the theistic ‘ proofs’ as 
accounts of the ways in which the belief in God has actually arisen; rather, in 
a positive reconstruction, they ‘become a study and an analysis of the facts of 
the religious life. . . . They must needs come back ultimately to that sense of 
immediate reality which is of the essence of the religious consciousness.” 


[ Studies in Historical Christianity. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1927, pp. x + 132. $1.60. 

Five lectures to Cambridge undergraduates, on Catholicism, Episcopacy, 
Sacraments, Inspiration, and Atonement, foliowed by two papers: New Testa- 
ment Criticism, and The Historical Grounds of Christian Belief. The book is 
a valuable little work in apologetics, from the point of view the author has set 
forth more elaborately in his Bampton Lectures and in Essays Catholic and 
Critical. 


; The Confusion of the Churches. By Kenneth D. Mackenzie. New York: 
Gorham, 1925, pp. 286. $2.50. 

‘ A study of the problem of reunion in the light of history. In view of the 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne this summer, many persons will 
be interested anew in the subject. They will be fortunate if they come across 
this illuminating, sanely-tempered, and constructive volume, which will help to 
set the problems in the right focus and perspective. 
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Religion and Modern Life. With int. note by L. B. R. Briggs. New York: 
_ Scribners, 1927, pp. x + 370. $2.50. 

Lectures given for the Phillips Brooks House Association at Harvard dur- 
ing 1924-6. The subjects treated are, e.g., ‘Religion for Modern Youth,’ by 
the late President Eliot; ‘ Religion and the Mind,’ by Professor Pratt of Wil- 
liams; ‘ Christianity and Other Religions,’ by Dean Evans of Andover; ‘ Sin, 
Conversion, Forgiveness, and Atonement,’ by Dr. Angus Dun; ‘ Mysticism and 
Prayer,’ by Bp. Slattery; ‘ Personal Religion,’ by Bp. Lawrence; ‘ The Bible,’ 
by Dr. Cadbury; ‘ Ethics and Religion,’ by Professcz Palmer; ‘ Religion and 
Health,’ by Dr. Cabot—eighteen in all. It is the kind of book college students 
interested in religion will find interesting and suggestive. _ _ - 


Philosophy; Psychology 


The Realm of Mind. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New York: Columbia 

Univ. Press, 1926, pp. ix-+ 141. $1.75. 

A metaphysical essay in which Professor Woodbridge works out in detail 
a position hinted more than once in earlier papers and articles. He begins with 
an obvious situation, viz. ‘that man thinks,’ and without any particular theory 
of ‘consciousness’ to embarrass him. Thinking he takes ‘simply as a natural 
event’ and follows its lead. And the while he pursues this course we follow 
him, through refreshing pages of discussion, until he arrives at the conclusion 
that ‘ mind as a logical structure of existence is antecedent to thinking’ and that 
‘our thinking as individuals is a bodily activity congruent with that structure’ 
(p. vi; cf. 39 f.). Far from identifying mind with experience (‘as the manner 
of some is!’), it is only the realm of experience which is the realm of mind— 
and mind is prior. 


Mind in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. 

xix + 483. (12s. 6d.) 

This is a third edition of a work universally recognized as of first-rate im- 
portance in genetic and evolutionary psychology. The new edition is a reprint, 
with the addition of two more appendices, one on the German ‘configuration 
theory’ (Gestalt), and one on ‘Instinct in Man.’ The former is a brief but 
lucid explanation of the theory; the latter a further and somewhat favorable 
examination of it, together with a criticism of the current use of the term 
‘instinct.’ The word should be used, the author maintains, neither for the 
‘drive’ executed with full foresight and intelligence, nor for a hereditarily or- 
ganized system of ‘motor mechanisms’; rather it should be used ‘to designate 
autonomous systems originating and directing action not without conscious 
process but independently of rational will.’ 

The origin and development of mind is one of the crucial points at which 
modern science and theology come in contact, and the theologian as well as the 
scientist should be familiar with this important work. 
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Psychology Applied to Education. By James Ward. Ed. by G. Dawes Hicks. 

Cambridge Univ. Press; New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiii + 188. 

From 1880, if not earlier, the late Professor Ward worked at his Lectures 
on Education, delivering them on several occasions, and steadily revising them. | 
Shortly before his death he committed the MS. to his friend, Professor Hicks, 
who has now published them in the ‘Cambridge Psychological Library.’ They : 
form a valuable supplement to their author’s great work on Psychological = 
Principles, of particular value and interest being the chapters on ‘the Growth 
of Mind,’ ‘Education Values,’ ‘Formation of Habits,’ and ‘ Personality the 
Final Aim of Education.’ The serious teacher of religion—as of arithmetic, 
history, or languages—will find here a delightful, stimulating, illuminating ad- 
dition to his library. 


History of Religions 


Der Erléser. By Karl Bornhausen. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1927, pp. xii 

+258. M. 7. 

A ‘religious historical’ study of the figure of the Redeemer in Hellenism 
(the Sdtér), in Judaism (the Messiah), and in the Near Eastern religion of © 
antiquity; this is followed by a discussion of the meaning of the Savior in 
Christianity, the successive ‘types’ of conception, some of them largely influ- 
enced by surviving popular religion. Part III takes up the Evangelical doc- 
trine of the Redeemer, and, fully aware of the present situation both in his- 
torical criticism and in the religious lives of our contemporaries, undertakes to 


show the validity of this conception, the importance of it, the convergence of 
ancient hopes and their realization in Christ, the historical Person, and the sole 
validity (Alleingeltung) of the historical Redeemer. The book is addressed to 
the ordinary educated reader, and is a fine example of apologetic method, as 
also of the combination of a conservative doctrinal position with thorough- 
going historical investigation. 


Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen nach ihren Grundgedanken und Wirk- 
a ungen. By R. Reitzenstein. 3d edition, revised and enlarged. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1927, pp. viii + 438. M. 14. 
Reitzenstein’s lecture, originally delivered in 1909, has grown until it is now 
a full-sized volume, with twenty appended notes, several of them really essays. 
The lecture form is retained, since the author recognizes that research in this 
field is still in its infancy and the time has not yet come for a Lehrbuch. In- 
deed we may never reach the point where the individual religions and mysteries 
can be completely distinguished. But certainly the ‘lie of the land’ has grown 
clearer since 1909, and few have done as much as Reitzenstein to bring this 
about. 
The importance of this whole field for the interpretation of the N. T. is 
now generally recognized. The short and simple identification of early Chris- 
tianity with the Mystery Religions, the ascription of all sacramental teaching 
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day. But the general spread of such ideas, the religious interest and emphasis 
they betoken, the conceptions they made normative in religious thought, the 
‘preparation for the Gospel’ which they illustrate, the real influence of this 
type of religious thought and aspiration upon Gentile Christianity, upon cultus, 
theology, devotion—all this is undeniable and of great importance. A careful 
study of the subject must start with Reitzenstein’s work, as one of the three 
or four really foundational modern studies of it. BS 


Die Religion der Griechen. By Martin P. Nilsson. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927, 

pp. xii +096. M. 4.50. 

Die Religion der Rimer und der Synkretismus der Kaiserzeit. By Kurt Latte. 

Idem, pp. vi-+ 94. M. 4.30. 

In addition to the new fourth edition of C. de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte, a second edition of A. Bertholet’s Rgg. Lesebuch is ap- 
pearing. The above titles are Nn. 4 and 5 of the series. They give a par- 
ticularly rich collection of materials, arranged to parallel the sections in the 
new Lehrbuch, and stress the importance of mysticism, religious psychology, 
etc. The selections really help the reader to understand the religion from the 
inside. The two numbers now before us are particularly valuable to the N. T. 
student as well as to the student of History of Religions. The illustrations of 
Hellenistic religion in No. 5 are numerous and well chosen. 


Homiletics; Devotional 


The Light of the Cross. Addresses on The Seven Last Words from the Cross. 
By Frank L. Vernon. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1927, pp. 54. $.75. 
Doctor Vernon is a saintly man. And these addresses reflect his beautiful 

Christian spirit. But they are very thin in thought and add nothing to the 

literature of Good Friday. G. c. s. 


What is the Christian Religion? Vesper addresses given in Grace Cathedral, 
San Francisco. By Edward L. Parsons. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1927, 
pp. 67. $1.00. 

Four addresses given at Vespers in Grace Cathedral in the fall of 1926 
make up this little book, “ What is Christianity?” And Bishop Parsons re- 
plies: “Christianity touches life at too many points to be enclosed in any 
formula. It is not a faith; it is not a creed; it is not a book; it is not a 
_ Church; it is not a way of life, nor a scheme of salvation. It is in some sense 
all of these things. It is rich, abundant, disturbing, baffling, exalting. It 
touches all life. Nothing is alien to it. To understand it we must try to ap- 
preciate the richness and manifoldness of its expression, to describe some of 
the chief ways in which in its normal expression it does touch life. That is 
why I have answered the question by four phrases. I have said—a faith, a 
way of life, a society, a transforming power.” 
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These four phases of Christianity, faith, way of life, a society, power, are 


gracefully, beautifully and sincerely treated in the four chapters of the book. 


Watching the Cross. By J. D. Jones. New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 320. 

The sermon which gives the volume of fourteen sermons its title is the best 
in the book. Dr. Jones, who is minister of Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church, Bournemouth, England, is a good old-fashioned preacher of the Gospel. 
He is interesting, but not brilliant, thoughtful but not profound, orthodox but 
not reactionary, modern but not modernistic. Of new ideas he has none, but 
he does furnish fresh emphasis for old ideas and that perhaps is as much as 
should be expected. G. cc. s. 


The Words from His Throne. By Charles L. Slattery. New York: Long- 
mans, 1927, pp. vii+ 111. $1.00. 

Bishop Slattery never fails to write freshly and beautifully. Perhaps he 
has never written more freshly and beautifully than in this little book of oft 
refined and polished meditations on the Seven Words from the Cross. The all- 
too-common labored and conventional interpretations are refreshingly absent. 
Instead, we have a revelation of the divine humanity of Jesus in all its sim- 
plicity and grandeur, in all its heroic endurance, in all its yearning love. There 
is little attempt to grapple with deep mysteries, little appeal to the emotions 
through the contemplation of suffering. Rather, the appeal here is to the will 
as we witness the supreme manifestation of God’s love and are stirred to yield 
Him all for all. v. N. 


A Week with Christ the King. By Sister Mary Gertrude. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927, pp. 98. 
A simply written booklet of instruction on the seven sacraments, with ap- 
propriate devotions or indulgenced ‘aspirations.’ 


Five Minutes Daily with Luther. By John T. Mueller. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926, pp. vii + 375. $2.50. 

A selection of readings or ‘lessons’ from the writings of Martin Luther, 
chiefly from the Commentary on Galatians, on 1 Peter, 2 Peter, and Jude. The 
translation is vigorous and free, and good indices of texts and subjects make 
the book useful as a source-book for Luther’s teaching. 


The Golden Book of Tillotson. Ed. by James Moffatt. New York: Doran, 

1926, pp. vii-+ 237. $2.50. 

Selected passages, expositions, arguments, and sayings from the writings of 
the great 17th century Archbishop of Canterbury, the friend of Whichcote, 
and apostle of sanity and reason. Dr. Moffatt has added a biographical sketch 
and a number of notes. The quality of Tillotson’s thought may be seen in 
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this: ‘Surely that church is not to be heard, which will not hear reason.’ 
‘We cannot glorify and honour God more than by entertaining great thoughts 
of his mercy.’ One is continually astonished at the modernness of Tillotson’s - 
outlook. 


Jesus, The Way, the Truth, and the Life. By W. Arthur Westley. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1927, pp. 150. $1.25. 

A Student Christian Movement publication, defined in the sub-title as “ An 
Exposition of Anglo-Catholic Teaching.” Deals with some ninety odd topics 
ranging from Absolution, Baptism, and Candles, to Thotokos, Unction, and the 
Failings of Youth, presented largely through the medium of short quotations 
selected from a wide array of sources. Cc. B. H. =) 


Penelope and Other Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva. New York: Appleton, 
1927, pp. ix + 59. $1.25. 
Poems on a variety of subjects, sacred and secular, written within the 
cloister, and filled with a strong undercurrent of religious mysticism. Some of ied 
them are exquisite. 


The Smoking Furnace and the Burning Lamp. Ed. by P. B. Clayton. New 
York: Longmans, 1927, pp. 144. $1.50. 
A group of twenty-two sermons on ‘Toc H,’ which is now a world-wide 
movement. The spirit of the book is expressed in the dedication, to Herbert 
James Fleming, C.M.G., 1873-1926, ‘ who 


not only loved men, but liked them; 
and having ministered of the courage 
which comes from God, in Christ, 


went bravely all his days.’ 


When They Shall Lead Us Home. By George Klingle. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1926, pp. ix-+ 120. $2.00. 
A book of gentle verses which will prove very acceptable to the many who 
crave in their religious poetry sweetness without a tang. The obvious melodies, 
usually well sustained, break at times into harshness. v. pb. s. 


A Book of Offices and Prayers for Priest and People. Compiled by Two 
Presbyters of the Church. Second revised ed. New York: Gorham, 
1927, pp. ix-+ 248. Leather $3.00; cloth $1.50. 

Thirteen printings, since 1896, indicate the continued popularity of this use- 
ful little book. The present revision incorporates the changes in the Book of 
Common Prayer approved by the last General Convention and awaiting rati- 
fication in 1928. A few prayers and readings have been added, one or two 
omitted, and the order has been slightly altered. 
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Reference Works 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary. Compiled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler. 

American ed., revised by George van Santvoord. New York: Oxford 
ay Press, 1927, pp. xvi + 1029. $2.00. 

An American revision of the excellent abridgment of the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, and like it based on the great Oxford Dictionary. Many ‘ Ameri- 
canisms’ are thus now recognized as standard usage in an ‘ English’ dictionary, 
though the revision has not produced the precise equivalent of a thoroughly 
American work. ‘ Toward,’ ¢.g., is recognized as a ‘less usual form of to- 
wards,’ and the latter is still preferred. ‘A. A. A.,’ among the abbreviations, 
stands for ‘Amateur Athletic Association,’ though for most Americans it surely 
suggests the Automobile Association! ‘A.A. G.’ appears, but not A. A. G. O. 
As a whole, however, it is the best ‘pocket’ dictionary with which we are 
familiar, and certainly the best dictionary two dollars will buy. The unity of 
the English-American language ought to be a real concern of every educated 
Englishman and American; and for our part we should not object to the 
standardization in this country of more than one ‘ English’ usage—e.g., the rule 
for periods in abbreviations (p. 1011). 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Ed. by James Hastings. Index Volume. 
New York: Scribners, 1927, pp. ix +757. $8.00. 
The long-expected Index Volume to Hastings’ monumental Encyclopedia 


fully justifies, both in size and quality, the delay in its publication. The Gen- 
eral Index alone fills 660 three-column pages, in addition to which are a valu- 
able Index to Foreign Words—which is at the same time a glossary; an Index 
to Scripture Passages; and one to Authors of Articles, with the titles of the 
articles contributed. The General Index alone has been a vast undertaking. 
Anyone who has made much use of the Encyclopedia will realize at once in 
how many places, in addition to the special articles, information is to be had 
upon almost any major subject of investigation. The broad, constructive pur- 
pose of Dr. Hastings and the freedom which he accorded his writers made this 
inevitable, not to mention the wide ramifications of modern knowledge in its 
various fields, and the consequent overlapping. Dr. Hastings meant the work 
to supply not only information for ready reference, but also suggestions for 
study and for courses of reading. This aim is now realized, and the editor, 
Dr. A. W. Hastings, rightly calls it ‘a library of text-books in encyclopedic 
form.’ 

Although we know of only two persons, the late Professor James Denney 
and—no doubt—the editor, Dr. James Hastings, who read the Encyclopedia 
through from A to Z, we do not hesitate to say that, as against Matthew 
Arnold’s hypothetical choice of the French Dictionary of Sects and Heresies 
as his vademecum for the rest of his life on some Crusoe’s isle, our choice 
would be the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics—including the Index Vol- 
ume. And perhaps it would now be Arnold’s. 
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Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Second ed. Edited by H. Gunkel 
and L. Zscharnack, in association with A. Bertholet, H. Faber, H. Stephan. 
-. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927, Vol. I, Lfgn. 4-7. M. 1.80 each. 

’ Volume I of the new RGG has now reached the article ‘ Aufklarung.’ The 
new edition promises to be even more useful and valuable than the first. Al- 
though the work is only a Handwérterbuch for Theology and Religion, and 
the articles are accordingly very brief, its comprehensiveness and well-worked- 
out system of cross references enable the reader to become oriented in his sub- 
ject at once. It is thoroughly modern and up to date; it is representative of a 
variety of points of view; and is one of the most valuable reference works any 
library of theology can contain—or any library making provision for theological 
or religious works. 

Miscellaneous 


Dewn. A Lost Romance of the Time of Christ. By Irving Bacheller. New 

York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 337. $2.50. 

This book would come under the heading of Haggada—always a popular 
type of literature. The heroine and teller of the story is a Greek girl called 
Doris who is moved about Syria in time to be present at exciting events such 
as the healing of Bartimzus, the conversion of Saul, etc. Incidentally Doris 
is the woman taken in adultery of St. John’s Gospel. After being carried off 
by Vespasian, by whom she has a son, she becomes the wife of Apollos. The 
historical characters who appear in the book are not particularly convincing: 
the most attractive person is Bardanes, the bandit who loved beasts and dis- 
trusted men and was careful only to rob the rich. Some of the scenes are well 
described, notably Saul’s escape from Damascus in a basket. A. 8. F. 


In China. By Abel Bonnard. Tr. by Veronica Lucas. New York: Dutton, 

1927, pp. ix-+ 361. $3.50. 

A book of travel and interpretation which received the Grand Literary Prize 
of the French Academy. It describes incidents of the author’s journey, scenery, 
architecture, cites conversations, history, quotes Chinese poems, and is alto- 
gether delightful and enlightening and helps one to understand the present 
Chinese tangle. Due to i.s widespread popularity the new issue sells at $3.50 
instead of $5.00. 


The Prevention of Conception Commonly Called Birth Control. By Charles 

Gore. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1927, pp. 32. $.40. 

A pamphlet published by ‘ The League of National Life,’ stating clearly and 
forcefully and without appeal to ‘theological authority’ the grounds of the 
author’s objection to Birth Control as inimical (so he believes) to Christian 
morality. It is great gain to have the subject handled so sanely and by so 
eminent a Christian thinker and moral leader as Bp. Gore. At the same time 
one cannot escape the feeling that the subject is after all a scientific one, and 
that Medicine and Sociology must have the last word—just as other sciences, in 
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their particular fields, have had the last word in the past. Morality and religion 
will survive, whatever the change, just as they have survived in the past. 


The New Universe. An Outlire of the Worlds in Which we Live. By Baker 

Brownell. New York: Van Nostrand, 1926, pp. x + 455. 

A book evidently designed for use with college freshmen or sophomores— 
and useful for others as well—as an introduction to the modern scientific- 
philosophic-sociological outlook upon the world. It is capitally written, with 
imagination and energy, and the author does not leave out of account the 
spiritual life of man as of no account in the world of electrons, behaviorism, 
and the Van Sweringen railroad ‘combine’ (p. 385). 

Book i is entitled, ‘Studies in Matter: The World as Scientific Fact’; ii. 
‘Studies in Social Policy: The World of Human Conduct and Practical Ac- 
tion’; iii. ‘Studies in Personal Values: The World of Appreciations and 
Spiritual Interests.’ There are numerous patches of sophomoric rhetoric, but 
these doubtless serve to sustain the interest of the readers for whom the book 
was first written. 


Fathers and Sons. By Samuel S. Drury. New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 158. 
$1.50. 

In ten chapters, the first eight of which are addressed to fathers, the last 
two to sons, the Headmaster of St. Paul’s School gives us, out of the accumu- 
_ lated experience and wisdom of many years spent in dealing with boys and 
men, a book which every father ought to read. It will not just offer him 
_ advice—though that would be good—but will help him to gain insight into the 
_ meaning of his task, his responsibility and opportunity. And certainly the 
clergy and teachers ought to read it, whether they be also fathers or not. 7 


_ A Church Vacation School Guide. By Bertha M. Rhodes. University of Chi- — 
cago Press, 1927, pp. x + 73. $.75. 
A real handbook for a five weeks’ Vacation School, full of practical sug- 
7 gestions for programs, manual work, songs, etc. 


- The Documentary Sources of Greek History. By M. Cary. Oxford: B. 
Blackwell, 1927, pp. xi+ 140. 6s. 
Not a selection of sources but an introduction to their study. The author 
_ interestingly describes the different kinds of documents: Laws, decrees, records, 
- correspondence, coins, and the ‘unwritten’ documents—sculptures, etc. No 
- documents later than 146 B.C. have been included in the survey, which leaves 
- room for a similar volume on the later Hellenistic age, including the early Em- 
pire. However, the student of a later period can gain much insight into the — 
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Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge. Sel. and arr. by James Marchant. New 

York: Longmans, 1927, pp. xii-+ 133. $1.25. 

A selection of 242 passages from the published writings of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, grouped under the titles: Religion, the Eternal Values, Sociology, 
Literature, England, Reflections. These are prefaced by four pages of strik- 
ing sayings from other sources, selected by the Dean himself, and revealing in 
their selection something more of the mind that produced the main body of the 
book. As versatile a thinker as Emerson, something of a philosopher, and an 
orthodox Christian, Inge deserves to be read by everyone interested in the 
synthesis of modern knowledge and the Church’s faith. Readers familiar with 
his works will find here many a striking and already-marked passage and 
saying. 


The Future of the Church of England. Edited by James Marchant. New 

York: Longmans, 1926, pp. xvi-+ 244. $3.50. 

We can only guess the future in the light of the past and the present. Ac- 
knowledging these limitations the authors of the papers contained in this vol- 
ume have essayed no vain auguries. Quite the most valuable feature of the 
compilation for the American reader is the appraisal of the present condition 
of the English Church, extending into such practical details as the curricula of 
theological seminaries, the machinery of parish, diocesan, and provincial or- 
ganizations, and the method of missionary finance. As to the future the papers 
express, not so much predictions, as the hopes and aspirations of the writers. 
Written by representatives of all schools of thought, the tone of all the papers 
is irenical. In fact there seems to be a conspiracy of silence as to certain 
controversial questions that bulk large in the current press dispatches. For a 
thorough understanding of the present status of the Church of England, how- 
ever, and as a source book from which to obtain information on many little- 
known details of church organization, the book is of great value. c. L. D. 


As Man to Man. Adventures of a Commuter. By Condé B. Pallen. New 

York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 306. $2.50. 

The Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia has given us here an interesting 
and popular treatment of those points in Roman Catholic teaching which 
trouble and perplex the average Protestant. Indulgences, Infallibility, Auricular 
Confession, the Mass, the Immaculate Conception, Invocation of Saints, Relics, 
Galileo—here are subjects which may be dug out of dry and learned books: 
but the average man won’t dig them out. They must be exhumed for him; 
and the cerements of stiff theological verbosities must be removed, and some- 
one must breathe upon these dry bones and make them get up and walk out 
into the sunshine of every day conversation. Dr. Pallen works that miracle, 
though in doing it we must admit that here and there he works a little magic 
with the facts. For example in his chapter on Infallibility he states that what 
the Catholic Church means is exemption from liability to error on a part of 
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that teaching body Christ himself instituted. According to the author, it is 
really very simple. Christ was God: Christ taught infallibly: He established 
a Church to teach His doctrine through all generations: He intended this teach- 
ing to be infallible: He promised His Church His infallible guidance to the 
end of the world—and thére you are. “ Infallibility is simply the interpreta- 
tion and safeguard of truth already revealed. Infallibility is the Church’s by 
Christ’s own promise and the pope is infallible only when he declares officially 
as head of the Church what is of faith and morals to be held as such by the 
faithful.” 

But the writer does not add that the Vatican canons and decrees pronounce 
“that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves and not from 
the consent of the Church irreformable.” And we wonder whether he should 
- mot fairly include somehow Cardinal Manning’s interpretation of this canon, 
when he remarks that “these definitions are infallible by divine assistance and 
not the assent and acceptance of the Church.” 

Nevertheless it is a good book and very interesting and bears besides the 
proper Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur. G. c. s. 


The Son of Man, and Other Poems and Essays. By John B. Kelly. New 

York: Doran, 1927, pp. 125. $1.50. 

A fine example of what one may call the present-day romantic or lyrical 
movement in the Roman Catholic Church in America, which has already pro- 
duced a number of notable contributions to contemporary literature. The es- 
_ Says are six in number, including ‘The Sanctity of Joyce Kilmer,’ ‘ Masked 
Men and Buried Treasure,’ and one on ‘ Sanctity and Soldiering.’ 


Not Guilty! By L. W. Goldberg. New York: Bloch, 1927, pp. 40. $.50. 

A defense of the Jews, in legal form, against the charge of having put 
Jesus to death. It is a pity such a defense should be required in the Twentieth 
century! Certainly the Jewish nation did not put our Lord to death. 7 
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